F, G, OLIVER 


SABBATH STILLNESS: YALDING, KENT 








records, 
desired advice on building record collections. 


structed 
age Road, S8.W.6. 


their first quality 
available 
with renewals without coming to London from 


6.3 post free, 
LIMITED, 23, 
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URS that Lave not been tortured in traps 


N 


Ask for Fur Crusade List from “eal 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE Successfully used world over 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
ts’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers— HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
r, Sheffield, 10 rins 1.9, 2,10, 5 -. 
INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD.” 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ONOM AR KS. me rmanent London 
address, pal atronised = by 
Royalty. Write BM MONOIZ. Write. 


M' si LOVERS are offered a unique 
4 postal service by which they can obtain 
news of the latest and if 


RiIMINGTON, VAN Wyck, 42, Cranbourn 

Street, W.C.2. 
EMOVALS, Packing and Shipping. 
Large lift van Cases specially con- 
JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CoO., Steven- 


Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


SONS’ Knickerbocker- 
Please write for Patterns of 
Materials whilst they are 
customers can be supplied 


HOMAS «& 


breeches 
Old 


ords kept.—5. Carlos Place, Grosvenor 


Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 
JILSON’S Decimal Hoppus Tables. Just 
published. Desk and pocket edition. 


SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING SERVICE 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


AL EDUC ATION. 

L.G.S.M., Gold 

Group, 207, 
Pad. 1343. 


INDIVIDU 
Mrs. R. CHARLESTON-RAE, 
Medallist, I.L.A.M., ete. Unity 
Gloucester Place, London, N.W.1. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF DANCING 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


Patroness : Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
President : Madame Adeleine Genée, M.I. et A. 
ADELINE GENEE GOLD MEDAL FOR 
GIRLS 
Winner, 1941, Miss Anne Suren 
ADELINE GENEE SILVER MEDAL 
Winner, 1941, Miss Ivy Cammish 
For details regarding the activities of the 
Royal Academy of wang apply to: 
The Secretar 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY ‘or DANCING, 
154, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. 
(Telephones : Park 7402 (2 lines).) 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





FOR SALE 
LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 36s.;, 
a 





72 by 90 in., 30s.; 63 by 84 in., 24s. each, 
post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 


particulars, 
London. 





Welbeck 9825. 
& SHACKLETON pay 
Gentlemen’s and 
Furs, 


ISSES MANN 

high prices for Ladies’, 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 13860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 


SILVER. 
isult 


on 

THOMAS L UML if 

3, BURY STREET, 5 

LONDON, swe 

buyers for all kinds of silver and 
fine antique pieces. 
Much massive and useless Victorian silver 
is going to America at the moment and 
many people in this country are realising the 


Before selling your surplus 
aL VER 


Who have 
plate, particularly 





absurdity of keeping such things locked 
away in banks and cellars. 
POULTRY 
V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 


Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
‘It is IDEAL asa 
and pigs.’’— 


food. 
double your egg supply. 
protein supplement for poultry 
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1/- per line (minimum 8 lines) 
PERSONAL EDUCATIONAL WANTED SITUATION VACANT 
1/6 per line (minimum 3 lines) “a ‘ 
AVIES, LAING & DICK IREARMS, old; Rapiers, Cannon, Coach AU PAIR. British Sailors Society seek 
BE rALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 7. Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— a reliable pair, preferably experience 
Details, 6d. stamp.—-MALCOLM ‘Ross, INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY PEARL CROsS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, Butler and W ife, to act as Steward and Matron 
Height Specialist, BM, HYTE, London, Matric., School Certificate, Ist M.B,, &« V.C.2 of a Seamen’s Hostel. Reasonable pay and 
Wel . + found. Write Box 103, Aldridge L td., 
Seematee of Babes aad Gimme: Gen. AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE UNS.—Pair good 12 bore Guns wanted. ae SEEN, SA. 
pe cater ir ‘of ' reg . Ss al ‘yg er Mee for Gentlewomen. New courses start, Purdey, Boss or Holland for experienced = : or 
Li: iD coats S vote ey 7 aah a a. ¢ 23, 30 at Holmwood, Surrey, and 57 shot of approximately 5ft. Sin. in height, apa eee 
sak Meneeseneeh Gath of ak Gemeiiane Duke Street, W.1. Mayfair 6626. reach accordingly.—Box 759. HAUFFEUR - GARDENER HAND‘ 
p> Pre yon pr + ir coy ees a a ne MAN ; a position available fy 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on NECROTIC, DIFFICULT AND — -FOOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- able man ; part- ame setvice of wile accept 
request CARR, LTD., Contractors, + PHYSICALLY HANDIC ——, CHILDREN, chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric Phone: Molesey 2080. ais ampton Cour 
rettenhall, Staffs SPECIAL TREATMENT. equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full te sa ai 
SUPER Vacs, 33, Baker Street, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARPENTER, joiner, machinist, age 


active, requires job on estate. Useful 
trades in building. Drive car, ex civil serva 
—Box 754. 


Ww ANTED, on Country Estate, position 
Agent, Manager or Sub-Agent. Sou 

knowledge of estate work; keen, honest 

conscientious.—Box 758. 





MOTOR CARS WANTED 








ARS. Where to rom and where to S$ 
—BROOKLANDS MoToRS LTD., 103, N 
Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


Jc K BARCLAY, LTD., wish to Pee 
ROLLS ROYCE and, BENTLEY CA 
Also other good makes of low ee 
12 & 13 St. George Street, Hanover Squar>, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





TWEEDS 


suit copied in 
tweed. Pri 


favourite 


Tt AVE your 
Redmayne Countryside 





4 


hbeesw bee 


FROM DOROUGCHT.. 


production is the duty cf us 

Don't let your crops die from drought. Even 

f it’s raining while you're reading this, remember 

that long dry spells can drastically reduce your crops 

Lloyds Pluviette Sprinklers can 

ive your plants the moisture they 
, when they need it. 

No. 1 Single Jet covers an 


Maximum vegetable 
ll 


















‘rea of 300-400 square 
vards Requires out 
ibs. water pressure 





Standard hose connection 


three-quarter inch 


For further details apply 
LLOYDS & CO. (LETCH- &¢ 
WORTH) LTD Penn- 
svivania Work Letch- # 


worth, Herts 


Lloyds ¥ ial 
"PLUVE ETTE 


AUTOMATIC TURBINE _ * 
escen SPRINKLERS 


“y ~ 
vy 









DHR 





12 BALALZLALLAADABLADBDRBD 


Educational ; 


ZWBZLAZDZBBBBABABBABBA 
EASTBOU RNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 


DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certitivates 
granted. Principal, MISS RANDALL, lst Class 














Hawick, Roxburghshire. ; , Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7lb. 7/6, from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guarant 
$ 14lb. 1 SIb. 24/-. 56ll * . 67/6. D 5/17/6¢ 26 c¢ ns. zuarantec 
Fok - SAC — E a Persi an — pay anne MF etn! 9 or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ « 
Lamb Coat. ew condition. £25.— (Dept. C.L.) Sevenoaks. Men’s patterns sent post free-—REDMAYNEs, 
Davis, 1, Regency House, N.W.1. Eus, 5650. 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
TAMPS! EARLY BRITISH HOTELS & GUESTS See oak, ee 
OLON TAL Ss. ; - Se ‘lections superb copies WEEDS.—Hand-woven by Hebridean 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms FF wt RS bea = food and crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 
one-third of catalogue p Also s¢ Mint comfort can find both at THE UTE Poteet aid 
oy a rb ase d sa — ug 6, We sthill CouwrT, 28, Queen’s Gate, 5.W.7. Own farm. Knitting wool.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
toad, London, S.W.18. West. 3644. Scotland. 
| WHEEL-SPIN FECTION 
— The Magazine for Women of Jo-day- Without Signposts. By 
and slipping on tractors fitted 7 KATHLEEN WALLACE. 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 170). Bo The Great Are So Simple. 
money and time, also sets : By HAZEL PHILLIPS 
spies eae Meeis ied GARDENS HANSHEW. 
P ; White, Yellow or Russian ? 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. Inor out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 


Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 























“COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING | 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries 
~ Sherwood Cup, 
—, Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
CO., LTD., 

SYSTON, 

LEICESTER. 





SEEDS AND BULBS 





The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 








Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School 





} Sn LTD. Flower and Vegetable 
- “te Seeds for present 

HISTON, sowi 

CAMBS. ial 


Conducted by 
COOKERY 


of London.” 











HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


AND FURNISHING 
D. D. COTTINGTON TAYLOR 


KNITTING - 


You must not fail to read ‘‘ The Little Streets 
Poem by JAMES HILTON 


By MARJORIE HESSELL 
TILTMAN. 


The Handbag. 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 


SPECIAL 
ARTICLES 


Don’t Take The New World 
For Granted. 
By HOWARD SPRING. 


Wartime in the Country. By 

FRANK SWINNERTON. 

I Build a Cottage. 

By FRANCES L. 
STEVENSON 





FASHIONS 
GARDENING 


Get your copy TO-DAY 


HOMES 


AND GARDENS 


Of Newsagents and Bookstalls, or direct 1/6%d. from the Publisher, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 


1/3 


SEPTEMBER 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE ”’ should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtD., TowER HOusE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 








ount 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 


AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. XC. No. 2326. Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. AUGUST 15 1941 Subscription Price per annum. Post Free, 
; ° 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


nyt SPS tae THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 _— 






















SUFFOLK—BETWEEN IPSWICH AND STOWMARKET 


THE BAYLHAM AND DARMSDEN PORTIONS OF 


THE SHRUBLAND | ESTATE 
OF 6,000 ACRES 


comprising Baylham Hall and Tarston Hall Farms with period houses 
and moated homesteads, 7 other farms, BayJham House, Baylham Mill. 








PIPPS FARM HOUSE 





BAYLHAM HALL (PART OF MOAT). 


BAYLHAM FISH POND OF 9 ACRES. 





Numerous cottages in the villages of Baylham, Darmsden and,Great Blakenham. DARMSDEN 4ALL 


Long frontages to the main Norwich and Bury St. Edmunds Roads. 








BAYLHAM MILL 





BAYLHAM FISH POND. 


ATTRACTIVE BUILDING SITES. 200 ACRES OF PRINCIPALLY OAK 
WOODLANDS. 


ree, 


aie 
— 
SS 





Sand and gravel deposits are being worked on the Estate, which is intersected 
for 3 miles by the River Gipping. 





The Freehold to be offered for Sale by Auction in Lots Jocally at an early : : an p ccf Nei 38 
date (unless previously sold). gg ae i ONDE ge Sg oe a 
- Ans - fe Ree CD Mig FAY om, Je ote. Sg, doodle 
Ee aoe en eg RE a 
Solicitors : Messrs. HAYWARD & SON, Old Bank House, Stowmarket. Sg Ee : 





Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Stowmarket and Cambridge. it f he ee 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1!. HILL FARM 
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68 
GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS And at 
Telephone No. : Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.I. 


500FT. UP. SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


London 55 minutes 


97 ACRE MIXED FARM 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
MICHAELMAS 1941 
SITUATE ON NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 


FARM HOUSE of 5 BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS, 


GOOD BUILDINGS: LOW OUTGOINGS 
PRICE £2,650 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (5773) 


HERTS. DAILY REACH 
£2,850 WITH 6 ACRES 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 





CHARMING PART XVIith CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE. 9 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms, panelled 
lounge hall, modern domestic quarters. Central heating; Co’s 
electricity and water. Recently modernised and decorated. 


; BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS. 2 COTTAGES, 
POGETHER AFFORDING 4 ROOMS ery BATH- Garages. Lodge. 3 Cottages. Stabling. Model Farmery. 
ROOM MAIN WATER AND ELL. 2 ARAGES. The very pretty Grounds include hard tennis court one 
BUILDINGS. GOOD GARDEN. rE NNIS COURT. swimming pool. 22 ACRES FREEHOLD. REDUCE 

3 PADDOCKS. P (POSSESSION ON COMPLETION). ~ 


ORCHARDS, om 
‘ ‘ spected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.4724.) 25, Mount Street, W.1. (Cc. 1218.) 


Westminster, S.W.1. 


Two FURNISHED HOUSES 
SURREY 


ADJOINING WELL-KNOWN GOLF LINKS 
Daily Reach. Near Bus. 


IN 


MODERN HOUSE, 8 BED, 3 BATH, 3 REC. ROOMS, 
MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 
(2 CARS) 


Beautiful Garden with Gate to Links 
AVAILABLE NOW UNTIL APRIL, 1943 
(D.1132) 


NEAR HINDHEAD 


mile Golf. 


800FT. UP. 


Magnificent Views, % 


12 BED (7 FITTED BASINS), 2 BATH, 4 REC. 
GARAGE, LARGE GARDEN 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR ONE YEAR OR LONGER 
25 Mount Street, W.1 (D.1133) 


ROOMS, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 





ee 








44, ST. JAMES’S 


THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, 


PLACE, S.W.1. 


AGENTS FOR 


WEST SUSSEX 
18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
SURROUNDED BY OWN LANDS OF OVER 150 ACRES 


Southern aspect and panoramic views of Downs: bus service 


passes. 
Everything in first-rate order: hall and 3 sitting rooms: 
10) bedrooms (lavatory basins); 5 bathrooms: main 


electricity : 
and yard: 
buildings: 


comp inyv’s water; central heating; stabling 

farmhouse and 4 other cottages: splendid farm 

hard tennis court; 2 lakes: children’s playroom 
in grounds (beautifully fitted). 


One of the Finest Propositions of its type at present 
available. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


(L.R. 19,275.) 


agents : 
S.W.1. 


Owner's sole 
James’s Place, 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY: 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


ON THE 
BORDERS OF SOUTH-WEST WILTS 
LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
Added to and modernised. Southern aspect. Grand views. 
ONVENIENT small market town and main line station. 
also “bus services. Everything in beautiful order. 
3 sitting rooms (one 39ft. 6in. x 14ft. 6in.), 10 bedrooms 
(3 are attic rooms), 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Main water. Gas. Garage and stabling. Cottage. 
ABOUT 17 ACRES. (Would sell with less land and with- 
out cottage.) Owner’sagents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,888.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
{ few miles north from Market Harborough. 
7 LET FURNISHED AT ONCE for 6 or 12 months. 
a most attractive small country residence. Well 
and tastefully furnished throughout. 3 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Telephone. Stabling. Garage for 2. 
RENT, 6 GUINEAS PER WEEK._.J Mes STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,908.) 


equipped 














Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 


svenor WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, 


wet > _ oon OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 





‘AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 cottages. 
AREA EXTENDS TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, . FS 


LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 


from a village and a secondary station, a drive from a good town with express trains 


3 6 best bedrooms, 


Central Heating. 
London, 


Agents: 


A mile 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 

of mellowed red brick, dating back to the XVIIth century, in a park with Jong drives 
and containing many interesting features. 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms and hall. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Excellent buildings. Charming old 

grounds. Walled kitchen garden. 2 Farms. Woods. 

In all about 380 acres 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR AN OFFER FOR THE RESIDENCE AND 

50 ACRES CONSIDERED 
WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Agents : Agents : 


Safe and secluded area 


NEARLY 70 ACRES. 


WINKWoRTH & Co., 


Station 1 mile. 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, 


HANTS — 


In an elevated position. 


Railway Station 2 miles. 





A VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 dressing rooms, 


4 bathrooms and servants’ bedrooms, 4 good 


reception rooms. 


Hard tennis court and beautiful grounds with walled garden. 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


BUCKS 


Within easu reach of the river. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

Electric light. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
LOW PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
WINKWORTH & Co., 


3 reception rooms. 
Garage with flat over. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES. 


Central heating. 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytaic S71 (l6 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Siitishaa UU Ganado 



























































HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 
Adjoining Golf Course and Common Land. Occupying a magnificent position over 500ft. up, facing South and West with panoramic views for many miles. 
BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE erected about 


5 years ago and stands approximately 40 yards 
back from the road. It is approached by a drive 
and practically surrounded by a belt of beech 
trees. The well-arranged accommodation comprises 
lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
6 bed and dressing (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 





Central heating. Companies’ electricity, gas and 
water. Telephone installed. Modern drainage. 
Excellent garage for 2 cars. 

THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include some 
fine Terraced Gardens, Tennis Lawn, Kitchen 
Garden and Woodland. 

ABOUT 4 ACRES. 

Golf at Ashridge, a few miles away. The 
freehold would be sold with less land. 


i eae: irs we 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.l.  (39,701.) 





GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE WITH 142 ACRES NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Prettiest part Essex. 2% miles Duamow. 400 feet above level, facing South 
- cosy The House, situated 


~~ inrural country, 250ft. Brick and tile Resi- 














| = up, — 0 ad = dence with extensive 
old’ farmhouse, anc eae aa 
{ now brought up to eee. ay eee 
date. Hall, 3 recep- tion, 9 bedrooms, 2 
it Se tion rooms, 9 princi- bathrooms. Central 
th PY +4, .. a A A pal and ar ry 4 heating. Electric 
- ‘ be § ee; 4 ; y 
i twa s cadttunttiimii | oo light. Telephone. Good 
‘ : a rooms. Electricity water supply. Modern 
| j It i (own plant). Central drainage. Stabling. 
il is heating. - water Garage. Superior Cot- 
system. yarages. P ae 
= Outbuildings. Cot- Saae. Tennis courts. 
tage. Gardens, with Kitchen garden, pas- 
well-stocked kitchen ture and arable land. 
= garden. c pishinai a ai 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 OVER 50 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,579.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (6315.) 
Telephone Nos.: : 
mending 4 (nee) Telegraphic Addresses: 
in (Eetabliched 1688 “Nicholas, Reading.” 
ane | 3377 T SAT “ 7 se P : “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
OXFORDSHIRE HILLS IN RURAL SURREY 


Henley 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. REMOTE FROM SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT 
MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH LATER 20 me sete 


ADDITIONS P 
a . parents sri ron ee neues This Delightful 
QUIET RURAL SETTING WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 

. 2 ; Old House 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete sin facial cael ‘ 
site " C8 grounds: : 
domestic offices. miles from a town and 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAWNS. TENNIS COURT station, under 1 hour 

PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. SMALL ORCHARD. 2 PADDOCKS. from London. 


. ae 11 bed, 3 baths, 3 recep- 
IN ALL ABOUT tion rooms, music room. 











12 ACRES Electric light. 
All other conveniences. 
STABLING FOR 3. 2 GARAGES. OLD DUTCH BARN. GARAGE. 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE. STABLING. 


Cottage available. 





PRICE £10,000 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 


45 ACRES 


Recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS WEST SUSSEX 


Station 1 mile. Lovely views. 
QUIET UNSPOILT SITUATION 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. LOVELY VIEWS. DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
SURROUNDED BY WOODED LAND. 
WITH 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, THOROUGHLY MODERNISED 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE THROUGHOUT, 7 BEDROOMS (ALL FITTED LAVATORY BASINS), EXCEL- 


3 reception rooms, lovely terrace, 5 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Complete domestic LENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY’S WATER? 
offices with maids’ sitting room. Air Raid Shelter. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 











PRETTY GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 2 GARAGES. GOOD STABLING. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE, VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH TENNIS AND CROQUET 
j MAIN WATER, DRAINAGE, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. LAWNS, ROCK GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND PADDOCK. 
} TELEPHONE. AGA COOKER. BEAUTIFULLY FITTED. EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE. ABOUT 5! ACRES 
PRICE £4,300 HUNTING WITH THE CRAWLEY AND HORSHAM. 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2.) : . ons ; nee x : , 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES COTSWOLDS § Seer ens AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


Price 2/6. G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. (Established over three-quarters of a Century). 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
Est. 1884.) EXETER. 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 
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~—zz=- JOHN D. WOOD & CO, «== 


London.”’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


mew 


TO BE SOLD NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


{50/ft. up, within 7 miles of Basingstoke. Bus passes the entrance drive. 


THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


approached by carriage drive, 











beautifully decorated and in splendid order. 
WITH 10 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, LARGE LOUNGE AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. WATER LAID ON. 





Garage for 4 cars, stabling and farmery. 
VERY PRETTY GROUNDS, 2 TENNIS COURTS, SPLENDID KITCHEN GARDEN AND PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 
5 ght be 
Inspected and recommended by Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (61,303.) aS sem 
EAST FRONT 


NORTH DORSET-SOMERSET BORDER 
110 miles London, 6 miles from main line junction station. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN QUIET SECLUDED SITUATION 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND HALL, 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. SOME CENTRAL HEATING 
GOOD STABLING, GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES 


ABOUT 9} ACRES 
INCLUDING 6 ACRES OF ORCHARD LET AT £20 PER ANNUM 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 


Might be sold without the Cottages or would be Let furnished from the end of August. 


Agents : PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM, Templecombe, Somerset (Telephone 205); or JounN D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Telephone Mayfair 6341 (73,162.) 

















HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 














- WEST SUSSEX 


500ft. up and commanding an unsurpassed view of the South Downs. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
THIS PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
WITH MUCH OAK PANELLING, PARQUET 
FLOORS AND EVERY COMFORT. 
FULL SOUTH ASPECT FOR ALL PRINCIPAL 
ROOMS. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, model offices, 2 sun loggias, 
9 bedrooms, 3 baths. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
LODGE. STABLING, GARAGE. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. HARD COURT 


TERRACE, SUNK ROSE GARDEN, WALLED 
GARDEN AND WOODLANDS, IN ALL 


ABOUT 45 ACRES. RENT £400 p.a. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.A. (REG. 8222. (Ref. €.25,406). 


NEAR CHELMSFORD TO BUSINESS FIRMS AND OTHERS WITH CONNECTIONS 

























PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE IN RURAL AT BEXLEY, DARTFORD, ETC. 
SURROUNDINGS A SPACIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 4 ACRES 
has just become avail- F 7H ) ct ula ES, 
3 excellent reception able and is conveniently a = 4 
rooms, 8 bed and dress- suitable as 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms REST HOME, 
and offices. EMERGENCY 


Electric light. wae cemnen 
_ Central heating. OFFICES, ete. 
Excellent water supply. Outer and inner halls, 
9° COTTAQGKS 6 reception rooms, 
2 ye cloakroom, complete 


offices, 12 bed and 
Stabling, fine old barn. dressing rooms, 3 baths. 





Beautiful well-stocked All main services. 
garden, tennis court, . . 
orchard, paddock, «c., Central heating. 
nearly 2 Cottages. Garage : ee | j e 7 
. 10 ACRES Stabiing. = = : : 
Sk. . : P ™ : — cae eT ad 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MODERATE PRICE CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ene A : Inspected and recommended. Etc. 
Agents, HAMPTON AND SON yey 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) Apply, HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) 
(Ref, M.45,409.) (Ref. K.33,607.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and 
commanding lovely views. . 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 


seated amidst parklike surroundings 





3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light. Main Water. 


3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds 
with lake, open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland, parklands and rich water meadows 
bounded by a river, in all about 120 A 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


Central Heating. 


CRES. 
(16,100.) 


SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESI- 
DENCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 
The House stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, etc. Modern conveniences. 
Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich, well- 
watered pastures, in all about 


240 ACRES 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,755.) 


WILTS. ONLY £2,000 


About 400ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


with fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
Excellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


Inexpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
ete., in all about 1 acre. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (M.2210.) 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


| 


IDEAL FOR EVACUATION 
HERTS. ABOUT 20 MILES N.W. OF TOWN 
A FINE OLD HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS 
ACCOMMODATION AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 

Hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
bathrooms. 
All main services. 


Central heating. 





Modern cottage, garages, stabling, and numerous 
excellent cutbuildings. 

Beautiful pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen 

walled and other fruit, an area of pasture, 

enclosed within a_ belt of woodland, 
complete privacy. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 


Inspected & Recommended by OSBORN & MERC E R. 
(17,273.) 


garden, 
the whole 
ensuring 





















<% 
oS EH 29, Fleet Street, 


(Central 9344) £.C.4 


1799, 


HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 
Between Romsey and Salisbury. 
MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SETTING 
with every convenience. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main 
electricity. Ample water. Septic. _— drainage. 

Garage with room ov 
Gardens and grounds of per oc 9 “natural beauty 
with meadows, in all 


ABOUT 233 ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


MID-SOMERSET 


Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 

Main Water. Electric Light. Modern Drainage. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Telegraphic Address: 


Own water supply. 


NORTH DEVON 


Within 5 miles of Westward Ho! Golf Course. High up. 
Delightful views south and west. 


Well appointed. 





and billiards room, 7 
2 bath rooms. 


Hall, 3 reception bedrooms, 


Modern drainage. Petro gas. 


2 Cottages. Garages. Stabling. 
33 ACRES £5,000 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Regent 5681) Ww.! 





DEVON—NEAR EXETER 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
having an approximate 
INCOME OF £500 PER ANNUM 


Detailed particulars from FAREBROTHER, 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 
MODERN WELL PLANNED HOUSE 
with extensive views. 


Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 














3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


High position on outskirts of a charming small country town. 





DIGNIFIED OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
MODERNISED AND POSSESSING INTERESTING HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Electric light. 
Large garage and useful outbuildings. 
RACTIVE WALLED IN GARDENS 

FREEHOLD £5,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main —-. 


ABOUT 13, ACRES 
Full details apply owner’s agents: 


3, Mount Street, W.1. | 


Main line station 6 miles. 


approach. 


Coy.’s gas and water. supply. Drainage. 


Pools. Pasture. 


AND TAYLOR (as above). 


FINE 
Of red brick (painted white), 
4 reception, 7 
Garage 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDERLAND 


40 minutes rail. Quiet and restful locality remote but not isolated. 


completely modernised, 
bed and dressing rooms, 
and numerous useful outbuildings. 
rooms and bath) with separate drive (will easily sell if not required). 
GROUNDS—GARDEN LOVERS’ 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Personally inspected and highly recommended by sole agents : 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


away from village, secluded 
bathroom. Electricity. Water 
Modern cottage (5 
OLD-WORLD 
OPPORTUNITY. Lawns. Magnificent trees. 
° £4,500 (OR CLOSE OFFER.) 
Messrs. RALPH aa 
(12,727.) 








28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











A PROPERTY OF 


WORLD HOUSE 


3% modern bathrooms. 
3 reception rooms. 


FINE GAMES 


S hedrooms. 
hall. 


GARAGE FOR 3. 


Bathing Pool. Orchard, 


Adapted from old oast houses and barn 
regardless of expense. 
In perfect order; beautifully equipped and 
most tastefully decorated. 

All main services. Central heating. Wash 
basins in all bedrooms (except those with own 
bathroom). 

Polished oak floors. ** Esse’ cooker. 


Charming Gardens with Hard Court and small 
rich meadowland. 


FOR SALE WITH 25 OR 8 A 

WOULD BE LET FURNISHE 

Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, 
Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 
SINGULAR 
Lovely unspoiled part of Sussex. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 


450ft. up. One 


Lounge 


ROOM. 


CRES 
dD. 
Mouut 


CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441, 





hour London 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481 


A SMALL HAMPSHIRE ESTATE OF 37 ACRES 


CHARMING 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF 


On the Borders of the New Forest. 


THE MANOR 


HOUSE TYPE 


Approached by a drive with superior lodge at entrance. 


On gravel soil, facing south with woodland views. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Fitted wash basins in bedrooms. Central heating. 


Company's gas and water. 


rHE SUPERIOR LODGE 
with lavatory basins (h. 


Main electric light. 


is suitable for a Gentleman's Residence and contains 
«& ¢.), 3 sitting rooms. 


Garage for 3 cars. 
: 3 bedrooms 


Main water and electricity connected. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


About 24 acres of good grazing land and 6 acres of rough grazing and heather land. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 


OF CONSIDERABLE 


THIS 
SUBJECT 


Agents: F. L. 
Street.) 


PROPERTY 
EXPENDITURE. 
DESIRABLE FEATURE AND IS READY FOR 





HAS RECENTLY BEEN THE 
IT Is FITTED WITH EVERY 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, 





MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Telephone Regent 2481. 


31% miles from Brockenhurst. 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


FOR SALE 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


BERKSHIRE. Well-appointed HOUSE or 
SUITE, near Oxford. Boating on lake. 
MISS SHERIDAN, 23, Arundel Gardens, 


London, W.11. Park 5300. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE (NEWENT) SEN- 
SATIONAL BARGAIN AT £4,000. 
Absolutely peaceful and safe Area. One of 
the choicest medium-sized COUNTRY 
HOUSES in the market with WONDERFUL 
VIEWS; 3 reception, servants’ hall, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, every mod. convenience; 
perfect repair. Most delightful grounds, well 


stocked gardens, meadow; 9 acres in all. 
Outbuildings and Entrance Lodge. Pos- 
session..—_WoOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, 


London, W.1. (May. 5411). 


ONDON 50 MILES—ATTRACTIVE 

RESIDENTIAL FARM. Exceptional 
shooting, 3 miles good town and main line 
station. 357 acres (60 beautiful woodland with 
streams), fine old Georgian house, 3 cottages, 
buildings include cowhouse for 30. FREE- 
HOLD ONLY £7,500.—Photo, Woopcock 


AND SON, Ipswich. 
NORTH OF LONDON, 40 MILES 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. Lovely 
country. 30-acre RESIDENTIAL FARM with 
trout stream, Tudor house, lounge 28ft. by 
16ft., dining room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bath 
(h, and c.), central heating, electric light, pro- 
ductive garden. FREEHOLD £1,950(no valu- 
ation). Strongly recommended.—WooDcock 
AND Son, Ipswich. 


In charming country. 
Interesting SMALL TUDOR HOUSE. 

Oak beams and open fireplace. Buildings and 

farmery of about 46 Acres. Freehold. £1,200. 
Box 757. 


SUFFOLK, WEST. 


SUFFOLK (WOODBRIDGE, near) BEAU- 
TIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, 
massive oak beams, fine Lounge Hall, 2 other 
reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, el. Central heat. 
Cottage. Small farm let off, 46% acres in all. 
Freehold £5,000.—Photos. Woopcock & Son, 
Ipswich. 


USSEX.-FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 415 

ACRES FOR SALE; HISTORICAL 
MANOR HOUSE with possession or can be 
let; 3 farms let to good tenants; long road 
frontage; actual and estimated rent roll £ : 
price £11,500 to include timber.—Fox aA) 
MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. 


FARMS 


SSEX (Mid). Lovely rolling country. 

GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM, 75 acres 
(45 grass). Pretty house. Ample buildings. 
£2,250. Possession. Photo.—WooDCcocK AND 
SON, Ipswich. 











URREY (EPSOM).—FARMHOUSE AND 
14 ACRES. Magnificent position with 
unlimited scope for profitable development after 
the War. Brick and tile FARMHOUSE with 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception (one 24ft. by 14ft. 6in.) 
Handsome range of brick and tile OUT- 
BUILDINGS including loose boxes, Cowshed, 
Garages, etc. 14 ACRES level grassland 
surrounded by Common. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity at £6,750 freehold. Sole agents: 
—Moore & Co., Carshalton. (Wallington 





ESTATE AGENTS 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 

TIES.—22 Westwood ‘Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Estab- 
lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Property 


management. Valuations for probate. 
SHROPSH IRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., ete., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—({’Phone: 2041). 


WANTED 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. UNFURNISHED 
HOUSE, LODGE or FARMSTEAD 
wanted for end of August. Particulars to 
Wm. J. WoOLTMAN, 166, Audrey House, Ely 
Place, London, E.C.1. ’Phone Hol. 1347. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. FURNISHED 

HOUSE wanted for end of August. 
Particulars to WM. J. WOLTMAN, 166, Audrey 
House, Ely Place, London, E.C.1. ’Phone 
Hol. 1347. 


UCKS, BERKS OR WILTS.— Wanted 
in Cotswolds, SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
with 6 to 8 bedrooms and a few acres of land, 
with early possession.—Reply, JAMES STYLES 


AND WHITLOCK, Oxford. Telephone 4637/8. 


DEVON—SOMERSET. WANTED by 

private buyer, SMALL GRASS HOLD- 
ING or FARM, 10-50 ACRES, with small 
house (4 bed, 2 sitting rooms) some character 
not modern, Orcharding and/or mature trees 
or stream advantages—Neighbourhood Exeter 

Honiton — Tiverton — South Somerset. 
PRICE £1,400-£2,500 according conveniences, 
land, ete.—Box 755. 


XON, BERKS OR BUCKS.—WANTED 

SMALL PERIOD HOUSE, if possible, 
with about 9 bedrooms and 50 to 100 acres 
of land with farmery. Good price paid for the 
right property.—Reply, JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, Oxford. Telephone 4637/8, 


COTLAND, WEST COAST. 
SMALL PROPERTY. Must be near 
Sea. Small house; fishing; rough shooting of 
sorts; An occasional stag an attraction. No 
fancy prices. Might consider land only afford- 
ing above facilities on which house could be 
built later—Box 743. 


ORCESTERSHIRE, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE, WILTSHIRE AREA. From 
August or September, a small, UNFURN- 
ISHED COTTAGE type residence, 2-3 recep- 
tion, 4-6 bedrooms. Lease 2-3 years or longer. 
Garage and stabling with little grazing.— 
Box 752. 


ARM: FIRST-CLASS SMALL FARM, up 
to 100 Acres with good MODERNISED 
SMALL HOUSE within 50 miles London (not 
east). Up to £5,000. ANDERSEN, *‘ Marechal,”” 
Middleton-on-Sea, Bognor Regis. *Phone: 
Middleton-on-Sea 120. 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE—WANTED 
TO PURCHASE FOR AN _ INVEST- 
MENT as soon as possible. A GOOD AGRI- 
CULTURAL ESTATE of about 2/3,000 acres 
in any partof England except Eastern Counties. 
Owners or Agents please send full particulars 
and price required to Box 761. 


TO LET 


UCKS.—ON THE CHILTERNS. To Let 





Furnished (preferably) for a term of 
years, LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE. 6 
reception, 20 bedrooms, etc. Main water. 


Electric light.—Box 760. 


EVON.—LARGE COUNTRY MANSION 
IN MID-DEVON. 10 bed, 2 dressing, 
nursery, 3 bath, 3 W.C’s., 2 reception, library, 


ete. Servant’s hall. Gardens, tennis court. 
Fully furnished from end September. 6 to 
10 guineas per week according to term. 


—Further particulars from WARD & CHOWEN, 
Estate Agents, Okehampton, Devon. 
OMERSET. BATH. FURNISHED 
HOUSE, modern; beautifully situated 
own grounds; 10 minutes town; 2 reception, 
5 bed; 2 bathrooms; garage 2 cars; gas, 
electric, constant hot water; well-stocked 
garden. No agents. 12 guineas.—Box 756. 


FLATS & CHAMBERS 


ONDON. FURNISHED FLATS and 
BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL; any 
period from one night. Complete VALETING 
and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in flat or 
restaurant. Unfurnished Suites also available. 
Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 








tion.—S?T. JAMES’ CouRT, Buckingham Gate, 
Westminster. Vic. 2360. 
ONDON. ST. JOHN’S WOOD. TWO 


WELL-FURNISHED ROOMS and Kitchen 
to Let in Lady’s House. ’Phone Mai. 1670 or 
write Box 762. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


MODERN HOUSE _ IN 
THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
LABOUR-SAVING 


WITH EVERY 


DEVICE THAT MODERN BY FINE TREES, WIDE LAWNS, 
INGENUITY CAN PROVIDE. HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND 
FORMAL GARDENS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
10 BEDROOMS. BATHROOMS IN ALL 
ABOUT 2} ACRES 
GARAGE. LODGE : 
CENTRAL HEATING TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Further partic ulars: of CUKRLIS & HhENSUN, 5, ane Street, W.1. (16,008.) 
KENT SOMERSETSHIRE DORSETSHIRE 
Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. Yeovil 7 miles. 334 ACRES 

O LET UNF NISH ARGE OLD- § TONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE with old mullioned ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 5 reception rooms. 
FASHIONED RESIDENCE BUILT ABOUT 1880 windows, standing in finely timbered grounds. 12 bed and dressing rooms. 3 bathrooms. Electric 
OF KENTISH RAGSTONE. Lounge hall, 4 reception reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ light. Central heating. Garage and ample stabling accom- 
rooms, servants’ hall and domestic offices, 17 bedrooms, sitting room and domestic offices. Electric light. Main modation. Delightful gardens and grounds. Squash 
2 bathrooms. Electric light available. Garage for 2 cars water. Extensive garage and stabling. Garde ner’s cottage racquets court. 1 mile of Trout Fishing in a stream on the 
(room over). Stabling for 4 horses. Grounds with 2 grass and outbuildings. Charming gardens and grounds inter- property. The home farm of about 300 acres is let at 
tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Extensive woodland. spersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled £330 PER ANNUM. 6 cottages. TOTAL AREA 334 
Suitable for a school or institution. REASONABLE kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 9'% acre ACRES. The Mansion and 30 acres would be sold apart 
ica CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD.—CURTIS & HED ao ulars from CURTIS & HENSON, rer 
Street l 939.) 


W.1 (16,425.) 


CURTIS & HENSON 





Telephones 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


MODERN DRAINAGE 


SECLUDED GROUNDS SCREENED 





5, Mount Street, W.1. 








By Direction of W. Greenshields, Esq. 








LOWER HOLDITCH ESTATE, THORNCOMBE, DORSET 
WITH TROUTING IN THE RIVER AXE 
AGRICULTURAL 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY 
NUMEROUS HOUSEHOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE 
AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT STEP IS TO 
HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 
THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF IN- 
SURANCE (INCLUDING WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE 
OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN THE EVENT OF 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 193 ACRES 


with 


SMALL PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE 


bedrooms, | dressing 


Containing hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
SHOOTING 


room, 2 bathrooms. GOOD ROUGH 


TO BE SCLD BY AUCTION as a whole or in Lots on 
September 18, 1941, unless previously disposed of by 
Private Treaty. 


LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 
MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT VACANT POSSESSION of Residence and Home Farm of 
ROAD, W.I, AND 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.I. ee ee 

For further particulars apply _ to the Sole Agents 


"PHONE - REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION OR 
WRITE AS ABOVE. 


Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne ; also 
at Salisbury ; 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 1; 
and Rownham’ s Mount, Nursling, Southampton. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
CIRENCESTER 334). ANb AtT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND 
TO INVESTORS, SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS : 

THE FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND SPORTING ESTATE 


CROSBIE _TOWER ESTATE 

















Pe 3316/7. 
YEOVIL. 





CASTLE ST., 


(Te!. 








KNOWN AS 


ITS 
CONNECTION WITH SIR WILLIAM WAL- 


situated in the Parish of West Kilbride in the CROSBIE TOWER, FAMOUS FOR 
County of Ayrshire 30 miles from Glasgow. 
LACE, IS A COMBINATION OF OLD-TIME 
BEAUTY AND MODERN COMFORT, AND 


Extendin i 
g to approximately CONTAINSanOAK PANELLED ENTRANCE 





HALL, 2 STAIRCASES (ONE OAK AND 
2,540 ACRES ONE IN SPIRAL STONE), DINING ROOM, 
DRAWING ROOM, LIBRARY, STUDY, 
INCLUDING 1,500 ACRES OF FINE MORNING ROOM, GUN ROOM, BIL- 
GROUSE MOOR AND 7 FARMS, THE LIARDS ROOM, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATH- 
WHOLE IN A RING FENCE, AND PROVID- ROOMS, SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, W.C.’s, 
ING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED AND AMPLE DOMESTIC ACCOMMODA- 

RENTAL OF £1,810 PER ANNUM. TION. 
THE ORNAMENTAL GARDENS ARE A 
THE FARMS ARE IN EXCELLENT FEATURE OF THE DISTRICT, AND THE 
CONDITION AND PART OF THE LAND WHOLE ESTATE ENJOYS A MAGNIFI- 
RUNS INTO THE TOWN OF WEST CENT PANORAMIC VISTA ACROSS THE 
KILBRIDE. FIRTH OF CLYDE TO THE PEAKS OF 

: ARRAN. 

THE WHOLE TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS BY 


ee JACKSON, STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (‘'el. 31269), and at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin, in conjunction with Messrs 
KNIGHT & Sons, of Cambridge, at the WELLINGTON HOTEL, WE ST KILBRIDE, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, (and not as previously advertised), at 2.30 p.m, 
Fasten particulars and catalogues of the Auctioneers or the Solicitors, Messrs. STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & Co., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 





SHROPSHIRE 


FOR A HIGH CLASS SCHOOL 


SUITABLE OR INSTITUTION 


A DIGNIFIED AND WELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE MOST BEAUTIFULLY SEATED 


IN ITS PARKLANDS WITH VIEWS OVER A QUIET ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE TO THE 
DISTANT HILLS. 
4 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 14 LARGE BEDROOMS, 4 BATH, 3 COTTAGES, XVIITH 


CENTURY FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS, AND ACRES. 


230 
PRICE £23,000 FOR WHOLE, OR WITH 93 ACRES £16,060 


W.1. 3316/7, 


Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 


JACKSON, Stops & STAFF, Sole Agents, 8, Hanover Street, 
or at Northampton, 


London, Telephone Mayfair 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 


F. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L,F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON-—BRIGHTON 





SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.IL., A.A.L 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





Close to the New Forest. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts, 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
3 SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.) 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE for 2 cars. 


A VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY 


THE RESIDENCE 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly 
constructed, the accommodation  ar- 
ranged so as to obtain the maximum 


amount of sun. 


5 BEDROOMS, BOXROOM, FITTED 
BATHROOM, ENTRANCE AND DINING 
ROOM (HAVING FINE CARVED OAK 
PANELLING), LOUNGE (WITH MAG- 
NIFICENT OAK PANELLING), MORN- 
ING ROOM, KITCHEN AND COMPLETE 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


About 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In delightful wooded surroundings. 


SUSSEX 


7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 


PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





Central heating. Electric lighting. 


Gas. Main water and drainage. 


OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS 


SECLUDED GROUNDS 


with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 
extending to about 


1 ACRE 


THE RESIDENCE IS DELIGHTFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 
WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 


GARAGES. STORE-ROOMS. 
POTTING SHEDS. SUMMER HOUSE. 


Company’s electric lighting. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
and are easily maintained. There are a 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


6, ACRES 


For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and ean thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


A LARGE LANDED ESTATE 


PREFERENCE GIVEN 


TO A PROPERTY WITH A MANSION HOUSE 
CONSIDERABLE SIZE. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES PREFERRED BUT WOULD INSPECT SUITABLE 


ENGLAND. PROPOSED PURCHASER WOULD COMPLETE AT ONCE. 


Owners or their Solicitors are asked to communicate with Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have 


11, miles from a good market town. 


BUILT UNDER OWNER’S DESIGN 

AND HAVING EVERY MODERN CON- 

VENIENCE AND LABOUR-SAVING 
DEVICE, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
this perfectly-appointed 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


designed so that it can be run with a 
minimum amount of labour and staff. 


6 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM. 
2 WHITE-TILED BATHROOMS. 

2 SITTING ROOMS. DINING ROOM. 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Full particulars 


7 miles from Bournemouth. 


inspect immediately, 


DORSET 


In veru pleasant surroundings. 


WITH A GOOD RENT ROLL 


OF CHARACTER AND OF 


ESTATES IN ANY PART OF 





and pricezcan be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


a genuine buyer waiting, and would 


Well away from main road. 


Company's electric light. 
** Aga’ Cooker. 
Central heating throughout. 
All fittings are of the best quality. 


DOUBLE GARAGE (with washdown). 
Smaller Garage. 
THE GROUNDS 


are inexpensive to maintain, and include 
herbaceous borders, terraces, small kitchen 
garden. The greater portion of the land 
is left in its natura! wooded state. The 
whole extends to an area of about 


5 ACRES 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH 





ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Phone: Ken. 1490. 
*Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.’’ 


—_— 


ESTATE 


HARRODS 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices 











ADJOINING STOKE POGES GOLF a 


COURSE 


One of the most sought after districts in Bucks. 


ith fy d 









* ¢ ~~ 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Large hall. 3 good reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete offices. 
Main water. Gas. Electricity. Aga cooker. Complete central heating. Independent 
hot water. 
2 Garages. Chauffeur’s accommodation. Other useful outbuildings. 


WELL MATURED GROUNDS with tennis and other lawns, flower’ garden, kitchen 
garden, together with paddock, in all 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. , (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


CORNWALL c.2 


Delightful district about 2 miles Bude. 


WELL-PLACED MODERN RESIDENCE, 
facing south, with a lovely country outlook. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Garage, stabling, cottage. ’ 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, TENNIS COURT, WOODLANDS and SHRUBBERY 
IN ALL ABOUT 21%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Harkops, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


BOX HILL ABOUT 3 MILES ©.3 


“eat 





A RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 


With electric light, central heating and other conveniences. 
Magnificent barn room, dining room, 7 or 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
: GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Pleasure gardens of unusual charm, with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, in aly 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Ca and recommended by the Agents : 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 


AMIDST SURREY’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCENERY c.3 


Quiet and select locality, away from all main roads, convenient to a picturesque village and 
adjacent hundreds of acres of open commonland. 





PICTURESQUE LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE IN CAPITAL 
ORDER 


2 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, tiled bathroom. 


Electric light and modern conveniences. Garage. 
EASILY MAINTAINED GROUNDS EXTENDING 
TO ABOUT 1% ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road 
S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. 





IN THE QUIET CHILTERNS c.2 


Between Great Missenden and Berkhamsted, near village, 3 miles station and 5 miles old 
market town. 





) 
| WELL-DESIGNED AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Constant 
hot water. Brick-built garage for 3 and good outbuildings. 


| Inexpensive gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and orchard. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
PRICE £4,900 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
NORTH DEVON c.4 
Amidst typical Devon scenery, with views extending to Dartmoor. 


-€ wise” : i 
x ’ 





CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
offices. Garage for 3 cars. Electric light. Excellent water. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS with lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen 
garden, paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 31% ACRES PRICE £3,000 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 








and Haslemere 
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CASH and COUPON saving! 









An Overcoat 


| THE DUAL 
A Weatherproof BURBERRY 







» TWO COATS 
IN ONE 


Pull the sleeves inside out; it 
makes the Dual a weather- 
proof or overcoat as desired. 
The best type of each. 

Airylight, cool on warm days, 
warm on cold days. 

The Dual Burberry is not 
only a money and coupon 
saver—it is the greatest comfori 
bringer. 





- Please write for Burberry Services 
Booklet F4 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Ss 


BURBERRYS wo. 


Aldershot and Basingstoke 


Boys margin 
between 

Governmental 

demands for 
+t, K.L.G. plugs and 
a8 / our maximum 
+ output is small: 






































77 ‘ delays in fulfilling 
private orders 
are unavoidable, 

° when they occur 
ut hy —we beg your 
Rit indulgence. 
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HEDGE CLIPPING AT SPEED 


Tarpen’s high-speed Electric Trimmer supersedes 
laborious hand labour—six times faster and more 
efficient. An essential for large houses, estates, 
industrial works, public authorities. Will cut up 
to }-in. thickness easily. The I2in. model, as 
illustrated, complete with 65 feet of rubber- 
covered cable and switch, is specially recom- 
mended. Can be run off mains 200-250 volt, 
or two of these can be run simultaneously by 
a 400-watt Portable Tarpen Generator. 


Tarpen Generator 400 watt, 
and one Hedge Trimmer 


Trimmers from 








Write for full particulars 
and demonstration to: 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


5, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, 
LONDON - - s.W.3 





















for 
Independent 


WATER 
SUPPLIES 


consult 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, Ltd. 


Artesian Well Engineers. Sole makers of **DANDO"’ Pumps. 
Inspection of existing water supplies with Reports. 


|, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| ‘Phone Abbey 6338” 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. "Phone Littlehampton Six* 
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Harlip 


MRS. ARCHER CLIVE 
Mrs. Archer Clive is the daughter of Captain the Hon. Gerald Portman. Her husband, Lieut.-Col. Archer 
Clive, M.C., Grenadier Guards, is son of Lieut.-General Sir Sidney Clive, 
Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps. 
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EDITORIAL 


PAVIsTOCcK STREET, COVENT 


OFFICES : 


2.10, GARDEN, W.C.2 


Telegra Country Life, London, Telephone: Temple Bar 735! 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
ations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps MSS. will not be returned 


unless this condition ts complied with 


vates on this issue. Inland 24d., Canada | }d., 


Abroad 24d 


Postal 


THE LONG-TERM 
LAND POLICY 


Ik JOHN RUSSELL, in “ 
the Rural Charter which 
appearing in these pages, ends with the 
words ‘If we can reconstruct a strong, 
healthy country life we can face the 
future without fear.’’ He is talking actually ol 
the feeding of the nation in time of war—the 
next war” which, while Germany continues 
to be the world’s perpetual time-bomb, must 
always be in our thoughts. But that is not the 
only thing which it will make us—joyfully as 
well as fearlessly—able to face the creation 
or re-creation, there is some doubt among his- 
torians—of a truly dynamic England with all 
its organs—to speak biologically—in the right 
place, with its blood-stream working, as a 
man’s should, steady and clear from heart to 
tinger-tips, with its full nurture from both earth 
and air. These are the tasks that face us in the 
vears to come, success in which we shall owe 
to the same re-basing of ourselves on Sir John 
Russell's ‘‘strong, healthy country life.” “A 
Rural Charter’ has shown us how things are 
developing under the stress of war, and how 
the fertility and productivity of the land are 
being renewed. Beginning in September, a 
further series of articles will discuss the larger 
social regrouping and reshaping that must take 
place with this re-built fertility and this ampler 
air as its foundation‘and its setting. There is a 
warning, however, to be given. ‘‘A Green and 
Pleasant Land”’ cannot be achieved if the security 
of the farm and of the rural life based primarily 
upon it is not preserved. In other words, the 
old hand-to-mouth business of maintaining a 
half-serious agriculture must be ended once for 
all. We must have a fixed and firm long-term 
land policy. 


summing up” 
has been 


THE LORDS DEBATE 
HIS was the inspiring motif of the, unfortu 
nately, not too conclusive debate raised in 
the House of Lords by Lord Brocket. Security, 
he said shortly and firmly, should now be our 
first great aim. He wanted security for the land 
itself by the maintenance of fertility. He wanted 
security in the shape of good wages and im 
proved amenities for the farm workers, security 
in the form of guaranteed profitable prices for 
the farmers, security of tenure for the efficient 
landowner, and security, so far as the State 
was concerned, for the provision of adequate 
finance. Chief of all, of course, is the security 
which will from the knowledge that a 
policy has been adopted about which all political 
parties are so completely in agreement that no 
change of Government could entail a change of 
agricultural policy. Lord Brocket raised too the 
question of the world food prices which will 
face our farming world when this war ends. 
No one who thinks of these things can easil\ 
forget the violent price fluctuations and de 
pressions which made economic chaos in the 
days of the Ottawa Conference and afterwards. 
rhe agreements with Australia and New Zea 
land with regard to the purchase and control 
of their surplus food by the home country 
during war-time has in it the germs of post- 
war arrangements just as satisfactory to all 
parties. So too have the international food 
discussions taking place in the United States. 
But it will be impossible for a post-war British 
Government to maintain such arrangements 
either with Dominion or foreign producers 
or with their own farmers unless they have a 
settled and continuous policy which allows them 


arise 








to control both large-scale overseas purchases 
of agricultural produce and the prices of such 
produce in the home market. Apart from this, 
as Lord Brocket said, if a farmer is ruined he 
does not much care if he is ruined by his 
Canadian cousin or by someone from outside 
the Empire. Fortunately, the Duke of Norfolk 
was able to assure the country that ‘‘ the Govern- 
inent are firmly resolved to do their very utmost 
to see that the impoverished state into which 
agriculture fell between the last great war and 
this will never happen again.’’ It is the duty 
of all parties to see that this guarantee is 
fulfilled. 


RECORDS MICROFILMED 


ARISH registers are a humble form of 
historical records, yet they are the raw 
material for the intimate history of the English- 
speaking race. If those of a single church are 
destroyed, links are lost in a chain that extends 
into the far future and perhaps across a hemi- 
sphere. They are already incomplete enough 
for every effort to be made to safeguard the 
precious remainder, for they contain inexhaus- 
tible material for local and genealogical history, 
that only awaits the getting. Fortunately the 
resources of science are being applied to their 
preservation through micro-photography, and 
the committee so engaged has received great 
help from an unexpected quarter: Messrs. 
Lever Bros. & Unilever have placed an apparatus 
and operator at its disposal enabling the long 
series of registers of the destroyed church of 
St. Andrew’s Holborn to be reduplicated. It is 
believed that other institutions possessing simi- 
lar facilities may be disposed to help in the 
same way. 


BACKGROUND 


It was not sun, but heavy cloud that showed 
The rain-drop poised upon the thorny spire, 
And not in light, but ashen twilight glowed 
The sullen burdock’s crimson core of fire; 

It was not moonlight, but a night so deep 
We guessed for foothold, that we saw the star 
Intensely streaming from the loopholed keep 
Founded eternally beyond our war. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


THE INSECT WORLD 
- is always a little hazardous to jump to con- 
clusions about current happenings in the 
insect world, and some of those who have been 
rejoicing of the relative dearth this year of 
wasps and aphides may already have been un- 
pleasantly disillusioned. We all of us hate the 
house-fly, and when we are told on good 
authority that they are not so many as 
usual, we either thank Beelzebub or suspect 


that a new housemaid has arrived at the 
rectory. Insects that in one or other stage 


of their curious progress through life happen to 
destroy, not only our peace of mind but some- 
thing we very badly want in the way of crops 





‘*COUNTRY LIFE ”’ 
MINIATURE-RIFLE COMPETITION 


FOR THE HOME GUARD 


ig has been brought to our notice that 

many intending competitors are 
finding it difficult to obtain .22 rifles 
with open sights. 

We have therefore decided to modify 
the rules governing this point. Rifles 
with EITHER OPEN OR APERTURE 
sights may be used, but not rifles with 
telescope sights. 

It is recognised that competitors with 
aperture sights will enjoy a slight ad- 
vantage over those with open sights, but 
after careful consideration we believe 
it will be generally agreed that this is 
unavoidable and that the relaxation of 
the rule is in the best interests of the 
competition. 

Will correspondents kindly note that 
applications for the rules of the Competi- 
tion should be addressed to the Local 
Territorial Associations, through whom 
they are being distributed, and that land- 
scape targets will not be available until 
the eliminating round is completed. 
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or fruit, area different matter. The prevalence of 
‘fly’ on young roots, for instance, is not, as some 
people think, merely the result of weather 
variations. All insects have their own particular 
pests in the way of parasites which may destroy 


them. And there are predatory insects as well. 
They kill their prey before they feed upon them: 
the parasites feed on live prey. It has, of course, 
been seriously proposed that humans might set 
up a deliberate balance of insect life, encourag 
ing the beneficial insects at the expense of the 
pests. The chief difficulty would seem to be 
that the precise combinations of external con 
ditions best suited to one or the other are not 
found everywhere and at all times. They exist 
only at certain times and in certain places— 
a fact which makes intelligent control almost 
out of the question. So that although we 
know, for instance, that all the ladybirds 
in our fields and gardens are our friends, and 
that the hover-fly, like the ladybird, kills the 
aphides, we are hard put to it to produce any 
device which will help us by upsetting the 
balance of Nature. 


EELS AGAIN 
OR the second or third time since the out 

break of war eels are in the news. Yet 
despite official statements, most of us even now 
do not know the answers to some interesting 
questions about eels. When the Domesday 
Survey was made the rents of some of Britain’s 
7,500 water-mills were to be paid partly in eels 
for example, in the valley of the Avon, in the 
New Forest, were Charford Mill, rented at 15s. 
and 1,250 eels; Burgate Mill, rented at 10s. and 
1,000 eels; and Ibbesley Mill, at 10s. and 700 
eels. Many water-mills have disappeared, but 
a recent statement that at Boxted Mill in Essex 
two tons of eels in one night ‘“‘was no un- 
common catch” shows that eels are still abun- 
dant at some mills. Who has these eels? Or 
are they no longer caught at most surviving 
mills? The matter merits enquiry before the 
autumn migration, when eels are at their best. 
A year or more ago the naturalist, Mr. Mortimer 
Batten, and the epicure, M. André Simon, were 
both, in different places, proclaiming the high 
qualities of smoked eels. This summer many 
people have seen quantities, presumably English, 
on sale for the first time—and the price was 
ls. 4d. a quarter-pound. If eels still swarm in 
our inland waters, as indeed they do, why 
should they cost 5s. 4d. a pound when smoked ? 
Are they priced in accordance with their calorific 
value, which has been declared at 289, as against 
223 for salmon and 72 for cod and hake? Their 
marvellous homing instincts and extraordinary 
breeding habits are far from being the eels’ 
only mysteries. 


THE CONGREVES 


Y fagreoe war may not have brought the added 
tragedy, that still intensifies the bitterness 
of the last, of so many of the finest lives in a 
whole generation wiped out. Yet it is no con- 
solation that so few of the gallant boys who die 
have had time to make their mark outside 
their particular Service. However, the news of 
Commander Sir Geoffrey Congreve’s death in 
action recalls to mind a family who loved 
peace better than most, yet created a legend in 
war. His father, General Sir Walter Congreve, 
v.c., fought through the last war with one arm, 
and his elder brother Billy, v.c., D.S.o., M.C., 
was killed in 1916. Geoffrey, who received the 
baronetcy posthumously conferred on his father 
in 1927, won the D.S.O. in Norway last year, 
and managed to get leave from his ship to ride 
in the last Grand National, when, although he 
did not win, his naval beard attracted a good 
deal of attention. The interlude was character- 
istic of the Congreve spirit: and so was an 
essay that he contributed to Country LIFE a 
few months before. Mewed up in a ‘“‘loathly”’ 
naval dockyard, he pined either for action or 
for the stillness of the covertside: ‘‘to see 
a scarlet-clad horseman burst into view and to 
hear the wild ‘gone awa-a-a-y.’’’ He wrote: 
Let us know it once more, the peace of the country 
broken only by the country’s own sounds. For we 
do but little harm and some good; we have planted 
and built, and not always for our own glory. We 
worship you, oh God, in our own way. Send this 
peace back to us once more and we will never again 
fail you ! 

His prayer, that speaks for his generation, has 
been answered. 
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HARVEST TIME IN THE WEST COUNTRY 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Drawing the Home Covers—Mosquitoes and their Methods—Hampshire Hogs 


CHORUS of hunting yelps from our 
two Aberdeens is a usual occurrence 
in the garden on those rare occasions 
when they draw the home covers in 
preference to those of other people. 

[t is surprising that they do not hunt it more 
often considering the good head of game it 
always holds: the garden rabbit; a thriving 
community of egg-stealing rats; a hen pheasant 
who, despite every peril, manages to bring up 
her clutch every year; and a very good line 
in ‘‘wild”’ cats, the result of a careless neighbour 
who vacated his house and forgot his pets. 

The din the other evening, however, was 
so protracted and so shrilly excited that I 
went down to see if my services were required 
and found, as I half expected, that the quarry 
was a hedgehog. He was quite unharmed, as 
luckily neither of the Scotties knows the tech- 
nique for opening up the spiny ball, and the 
two dogs, with bloody but unbowed heads, 
were led protestingly away, while the offended 
hedgehog trotted off into the bracken literally 
bristling with indignation. 

* * 


WONDER if it has ever been proved definitely 

that the hedgehog sucks milk from cows if 
they are left out in the fields at night? From 
time to time the perennial topic springs up in 
the correspondence columns of our various 
journals, and we obtain sworn affidavits from 
eye-witnesses of the occurrence, followed by 
heated letters proving that such an act is im- 
possible owing to the formation of the hedge- 
hog’s mouth, together with the usual stereotyped 
letter to the effect that one should not make 
accusations of this description against the little 


and Wiltshire Moonrakers 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


animal because he does a vast amount of good. 
I do not think there is a creature in existence 
that has not got some staunch advocate busily 
filling in the credit column of its account and 
ignoring the debit side altogether, and I wish 
bank managers would learn something from 
them. 

The only evidence I can produce is hearsay, 
which I know is inadmissible, and this is the 
fact that the Beduin of Arabia maintain that 
the hedgehog sucks his goats; and if you have 
two races so far apart, and so little connected 
in farming matters, as the Briton and the 
Beduin holding the same belief, it seems to me 
fairly conclusive proof that there must be 
something in it. When I was enquiring into 
the matter one Arab—the professional story- 
teller of the tribe—improved on the yarn. He 
said when the female hedgehog wished to suckle 
her young she selected a she-goat with a 
well-filled udder and, settling down comfortably, 
drew on the main for her supply and then 
distributed it by means of her own teats to 
her young! This, however, is probably the 
embroidery that this fascinating and romantic 
race always add to their evidence, a trait which 
is amusing in ordinary conversation, but some- 
what baffling in a police court. 

* * 

LTHOUGH the New Forest has a high 

productive record for biting flies of all 
descriptions, including a most virile type of the 
bloodthirsty bot, its mosquitoes, which hatch 
out in every pool and water-butt in the area, 
are on the whole a peaceful and benignant 
community. There are usually never fewer than 
15 or so perched on the ceiling of my bedroom 


every night in the late summer and autumn, 
but, as they never interfere with me, I do not 
open up on them with a poison barrage. Twenty- 
five miles away in Dorset, however, the behavi- 
our of these insects is entirely different, and 
while fishing this summer on a particularly 
warm, muggy evening, when for some reason 
there was no fly at all on the water, I was 
literally driven off the river by swarms of 
mosquitoes, which settled on my face and hands 
and bit with real tropical enthusiasm. So far 
as I could see they were of precisely the same 
variety as those with which [ live in peace and 
harmony at home—the ordinary yellow culex 
and it is something of a mystery why in one 
part of the country they should have no taste 
for blood, while a few miles away they think 
apparently of nothing else. 
* . * 
UR other mosquito in the Forest, which is 
luckily very scarce, is an enormous fellow 
with markings like a sparrow-hawk, who hums 
like a saxophone, bites like a bull terrier, and 
makes no secret of the fact that he is a man- 
eater. Some time ago a representative of an 
electric supply company called and insisted on 
giving a demonstration with a carpet sweeper, 
despite the fact that my small 50-volt set is 
insufficient to carry the lights of the house, 
but one of my sparrow-hawk mosquitoes came 
to my rescue from behind a curtain and took 
an instant dislike to him. Having interfered 
with the delivery of the opening address, a 
masterly piece of oratory which the demon- 
strator was compelled to punctuate with slaps 
on his face and wild gestures in the air, the 
mosquito firmly saw him off the premises. It 
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would seem, therefore, that the mosquito has 
some good points after all, as, on the supposition 
that we are all ignorant Hampshire Hogs with 
lots of money and no brains in this part of the 
world, we get more than our fair ration of share- 
selling touts and mushroom-farm fans. 
| DO not recall ever having noticed the 
anopheles mosquito in this country, but | 
have heard that he has been seen. This insect 
is quite to distinguish from the other 
varieties as, instead of perching on a wall in 
the normal fashion, he does so with his body 
and wings at right angles to it, and adopts this 
same peculiar, but business-like, stance when 
engaged in blood-sucking. The anopheles is of 
the malaria-carrving mosquito and 
played as big a part in breaking up the Roman 
Empire as did the Arabs, the Goths and 
Vandals. 
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course 


However, all mosquitoes seem to be 


OXFORD IN WAR-TIME 


By S. P. B. MAIS 





THE RADCLIFFE LIBRARY FROM THE CORNER OF ST. 


able to carry something. Our sparrow-hawk 
variety looks very much like the stegomyia, 
which inoculates with yellow fever, and even 
our little culex is responsible for elephantiasis, 
which is a quite good effort for a small insect. 
* . * 

AM not sufficiently a real native of Hampshire 

to know the origin and significance of the 
name Hampshire Hog, but it is a habit of all 
southern and south-western counties to have 
gibes at the expense of their neighbours and 
to accuse them of rustic stupidity. Sussex is 
just silly, but Wiltshire people, we know, were 
so very silly that they mistook the reflection 
of the full moon in a pond for a cheese and 
endeavoured to rake it out with a hay-rake. 
Wiltshire, however, says it did not happen in 
this way at all. A party of smugglers, during 
the Napoleonic period, were discovered by 
Excise officers in the act of recovering from a 
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pond the barrels of brandy they had secreted 
there the night before, and glibly explained it 
away by looking stupid and saying they thought 
there was a cheese in the water. 

The Somerset people, I understand, were 
so silly that they tried to catch the cuckoo by 
putting hurdles round the copse in which he 
was hiding, and when the bird flew out, just 
skimming the top of the hurdles as is his habit, 
they said : ‘“‘ Depend upon it, if we’d put another 
line of hurdles up we’d have had ’un.”’ 

Dorset is famous for a village where, it is 
said, they were so unsophisticated, ignorant, 
and cut off from the rest of the world and 
happenings of an unusual nature that they put 
the pig on the wall to see the Dorset Regiment 
march past! I cannot recall any stories of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and in any case | 
think I have said enough to get me into sufficient 
trouble with Wessex readers for one week. 





DURING AN EARLIER WAR” 


OVERS of Oxford, and who having once 
seen her has not for ever lost his heart 
to her, may breathe again. In spite of 
strange and persistent rumours to the 
contrary Oxford remains as Oxford 

always was, the ancient and lovely agora in 
which young and pleasant searchers after wisdom 
argue with zest and without experience about 
ethical and esthetic values. 

Artists bent on immortalising what is already 
immortal sit at the corner of St. Mary’s sketching 
the Radcliffe dome, or in Merton Grove, the 
setting of the Cavalier Court during an earlier 
war. Dons wander after dinner on college lawns 
where undergraduates earlier sprawled or dallied 
on the bowling green. 

What is far more astonishing is that the 
Oxford of Zuleika Dobson is still very much 
alive. And if you don’t believe me read Lord 
Berners’s charming Far from the Madding War. 

I have spent many summer terms in 
Oxford, but none more interesting than this one. 

First, I think, not unnaturally, I fell once 
more and deeper than ever, under the spell of 
her towers and pinnacles, her many cooling 
waters and wealth of elms and willows. 

After vistas of destruction and ugliness 
a sight of Oxford’s perfection is like a return 
to sanity after a visit to an asylum. 

It acts as a reminder of the continuity 
and healing power of beauty. 

! have never before felt so often or so long 
impelled simply to stand and stare at the majesty 
of Tom, the splendour of Magdalen Tower, 
or the quiet, harmonious blendings of colour in 
flower and stone in quadrangle and garden. 

Secondly I found myself filled with 
admiration for the undergraduates quietly 
pursuing their normal life for all the world as 
if there were no ghosts worse than those of 
schools lurking in their path ahead. 
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“UNDER THE SPELL OF OXFORD’S TOWERS AND PINNACLES ” 


Robbed of their rightful term of years, 
their careers postponed sine die, no Lord’s, 
no Henley, and only an attenuated wraith of an 
Eights Week to appease the frustrated ardour 
of the oarsman, with dons scattered on war 
missions to the ends of the earth, and all the 
senior undergraduates already in the Services, 
handicapped on every side, the glorious remnant 
gave the impression that this was normal Oxford. 

The officers of the Union still flaunted 


IN THE HIGH 
The porch of Queen’s 


An unfamiliar glimpse of the heart of Oxford 


their carnations in the buttonholes of tail coats, 
and facetiousness flowed as freely and fatuously 
in private business as ever in the history of that 
strange society, boy met girl not only at lectures, 
on the river, in Elliston’s for coffee and in 
Blackwell’s to turn over the new poets, but also 
in a multitude of undergraduate societies of 
extraordinary variety and virtuosity. 

I listened to the Social Democrats calling 
each other comrades, I listened to one coterie 


Cecil Beaton 


of poets denouncing all other coteries of 
poetry at the very flourishing English Club, 
where even standing room outside the windows 
of large J.C.R.’s was difficult to find. I attended 
much grimmer discussions in Senior Common 
Room, where world-famous figures were merci- 
lessly baited by philosophers who tore to pieces 
their plans for reconstruction, I read in the 
Bodleian surrounded by bevies of earnest but 
by no means unprepossessing scholars of Lady 
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Margaret Hall, I fought for my seat in an 
always completely crowded theatre, and en- 
joyed more than one undergraduate performance 
of esoteric poetic plays that I should have had 
no chance of seeing anywhere else, I listened to 
fierce technical debates on art values in one 
exhibition of pictures after another, I sat up 
late o’ nights discussing demonology and witch- 
craft in undergraduates’ rooms once occupied 
by Oscar Wilde, and listening to a saxophone in 
rooms once more staidly occupied by an 
undergraduate called W. E. Gladstone. 

I can fairly claim to have had no 
comparable intellectual or esthetic stimulus 
since I was myself an undergraduate and less 
mellowed by experience to profit from it. 

I hate to have to admit it, but this Oxford 
of the summer term, 1941, could give many 
points to my richer, lazier, more care-free 
Oxford of 35 years ago. 

It is much more individual and liberal- 
minded. Laymen now preach in St. Mary’s, 
girl undergraduates freely mix with the men, 
there are more books bought and read by men 
with far leaner purses, while the Oxford accent, 
if it ever existed, has given place to a polyglot 
tongue in which the accents of the North 
predominate. 

The larger Public Schools by no means 
swamp the lesser, or even those which are not 
in the accepted sense Public at all. 

This is all very refreshing and good for 
everybody, for the manners that make the man 
are no longer the close prerogative of Win- 
chester but in widest commonalty spread. 

Men find that they can be sociable over coffee 
without port, and communal breakfasts have 
cemented rather than destroyed good fellowship. 

Extravagance whether in dress, money or 
furnishings has disappeared. The asceticism 
practised by these youngsters of both sexes is 
no passing fashion but an economic necessity 
which they accept as the normal. 

I lack conclusive evidence on the point, 
but I should say from casual observation that 
these bovs and girls work far harder than we did. 

They seem to talk just as much, but they 
entertain less, and spend no time at all in the 
perpetration of expensive and sometimes 
dangerous “‘rags.”’ 

The ‘‘Grid”’ is, alas, no more, but that 
most exclusive club “‘ Vincent’s”’ is still crowded 
at lunch-time when the soldier in embryo finds 


BELLOC, MASEFIELD, SPENDER, MAY 
PASS UNHEEDED BY THE THRONG 
But these giants (in the Museum) seem to have 
arrested the attention of one student 
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“THE OXFORD OF ZULEIKA DOBSON 
IS STILL VERY MUCH ALIVE” 


In an Oxford garden: Lord Berners and Mrs. 
Beazley 


(Left) “HARMONIOUS BLENDINGS OF 
COLOUR .. . IN QUADRANGLE AND 
GARDEN ” 


justification after morning toil in a pint of ale 
to wash down those famous club sandwiches. 

Poetry and vitriolic criticism are both en- 
couraged in ‘‘The Cherwell,’’ which strikes a much 
more serious note than in years past and 
maintains a laudably high standard in its 
contributions. 

In an age of mergers and multiple stores 
it is not surprising to find colleges amalgamating, 
and Christ Church seems not to have suffered 
unduly by offering hospitality to the gentlemen 
of Pembroke and Brasenose and sojourners 
from distant Keble. 

In my time lectures (other than those of 
Raleigh) were regarded as a bore and mainly 
cut. But to-day crowds collect to hear the 
incisive wit of C. S. Lewis, and the gentler but 
no less inspired talks on the poetic art by 
Lord David Cecil and Edmund Blunden. 

Meanwhile the creators themselves may 
be seen ambling down the Broad and High, 
Belloc in his black cape, Masefield upright and 
still carrying the sea in his alert blue eyes, the 
shaggy Spender bending from his great height, 
giants passing unheeded by the students of the 
Slade, as in the days of old world-famous 
athletes would pass unheeded by the sight- 
seeing hordes. 

And now another summer term has passed, 
schools are over and the ladies of Somerville 
are dispersed to drive tractors, the under- 
graduates of Wadham to gather the harvest, 
others to join their O.C.T.U. and settle down 
to the sterner business of war. 

Their place has been taken by talkers at 
conferences, so the congestion in the Corn is 
no less, and cycling down the High remains the 
most perilous of adventures. 

I am not surprised that houses in or near 
Oxford are unobtainable, for Oxford remains 
not only the most beautiful but also the most 
vitally alive city in the world, permeating us all 
with its subtle atmosphere, a reminder that the 
culture which Germany has forsaken and for 
ever lost still flourishes here more abundantly 
than ever and is in no danger of being neglected 
even when the whole nation is under arms. 

Oxford remains as the supreme symbol of 
all that we are striving to keep, intellectual 
liberty in a setting of harmonious and exquisite 
loveliness. And still her magic defies analysis. 
The fact for which we may be devoutly thankful 
is that the magic is still there. 
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FOUR—AND SIXPENCE 


HERE is something shadowy and 
fitful about a robin. His song, 
with its hint of melancholy, and 
his warm colouring belong, one 
feels, to the winter and autumn 

ene rather than the spring. 
Yet it is in the spring that Sixpence 
iunts the doorstep, for a growing family 
four makes him bold in asking favours. 
is mate never comes, and we glimpse her 
ily occasionally. She leaves the care of 
e first brood almost entirely to her hus- 
nd. Like most other female robins she 
s the plump and glossy appearance 
mmon to the spoilt wife. ‘If married 
» isn’t one long honeymoon,”’ one can 
nost hear her say, ‘“‘then it ought to be. 
ssponsibilities ? Well—what is a husband 
r?’’ She wanders about in the neighbour- 
g gardens or takes sunbaths under the 
‘rberis—a nice, dry, spidery place—not 
rgetting to keep a weather eye open for 
ixpence. The sight of his harassed little 
cure returning from a tiring hunt for 
isects brings her quickly out on to the 


iwn with open beak and with wings 
luttering. “Begging shamelessly,’’ as 
omeone remarked, ‘‘for the children’s 
bread.”’ 


Something, we felt, ought to be done 

) help Sixpence. He was eating too many 
crumbs in order to save insects for the 
family, and was looking dull and out of 
condition. He gave bread to the youngsters 


sparingly, knowing by instinct that caterpillars 
At odd moments 
[ turned over the rockery stones for him, an 


should be their main diet. 


attention which he much 
appreciated and which 
he invited by flying ahead 
of me. 

In his eagerness to 
secure insects he forgot 
all fear, and I smiled to 
myself to see his small 
back and dark eyes just 
under my nose. A robin’s 
face seen at such close 
quarters is very expres- 
sive. It can become soft 
and ruffled with affection, 
bright with greed or sharp 
and flat-crested with hate. 


Perhaps the most be- 
witching trait of the 
species is the habit of 


singing a tiny, almost 
inaudible song to anyone 
who will turn stones or 
dig for them. This is 


MR. CHIPS, THE SPARROW, REFUSES TO 
BE DRIVEN AWAY BY SIXPENCE WHILE 
THERE ARE MEAL-WORMS ABOUT 


By M. FORSTER KNIGHT 
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done deliberately, 
the donor. 
One day I brought him home a sixpenny 


SIXPENCE AT HIS CHEEKIEST 


“A growing family of four made him bold in 


asking favours” 


with the bird’s eyes fixed on 


IN SEARCH OF MEAL-WORMS 


The young robins’ first appearance 
on the wall 


tin of meal-worms; the frequency with 
which these tins were renewed was, inciden- 
tally, the reason we called him Sixpence. 
At the sight of the yellow grubs he perched 
on my hand—for the first time—and, seeing 
such a number, ate two small ones before 
taking several away. He was deft in this 
as in everything else, arranging the squirming 
morsels in his beak in a neat line—not an 
easy thing to do. 

This deftne’s and charm of movement 
is one of the many attractions of the robin. 
He does not just fly over a wall like a 
sparrow but skims across it with the darting 
grace of a fish. 

The youngsters must have been thrilled 
with the change of food, for in a short time 
they followed him back on to the wall. 
This was their first appearance; so far I had 
been able to observe them only in the next- 
door garden. And when I scattered some 
meal-worms they flew down without hesita- 
tion. For some reason Sixpence disapproved 
of their feeding themselves and, snatching 
the worms from their beaks, fed them him- 
self as he had been wont to do. 

Mr. Chips, our tame sparrow—he was 


this 








really a female, having been named too early 
in his career—seeing meal-worms about 
refused to fly away at the dictation of 
Sixpence and sat stolidly on the railing by 
the door while the furious robin hovered 
over him with scratching claws and snap- 
ping beak. Occasionally Mr. Chips would 
look in at the window, but the robin family 
were the only birds that would come into 


the house. The babies were very well 
behaved, sitting together on the back of 


the sofa while Sixpence explored the room. 

A friend called one day, and during tea 
the robins arrived as usual. The visitor 
was delighted with the birds, but when 
Sixpence, among other antics, started slip- 
ping about on the smooth surface of the 
bread and butter, she gave a short explosive 
laugh that nearly had disastrous results. 
Sixpence, used to decorous ways with his 
human associates, rocketed to the ceiling, 
scrabbled at the walls and knocked his head 
on the mirror before flustering out of the 
open window with his agitated family. 

I thought that would be the last of 
them, and Mr. Chips had a large supper 
of meal-worms that evening. However, 
the next morning they all turned up as 
usual, descended on me in a cloud, and 
pecked at the meal-worm tin before it was 
properly opened. As soon as their crops 
were full, the youngsters went to sleep in 
a holly tree with the sun warm on their 
mottled backs. A little later they woke 


and sang to themselves without opening their 
beaks. 


I have heard fledgeling blackbirds do 
also, though the sound could only 
be heard a few feet 
away. 

The young robins’ 
song was quite unlike 
that of the parents and 
reminded me as much 
as anything else of the 
sounds made in a dis- 
turbed bumble bee’s nest; 
a ridiculous little noise. 
A week later the stubby 
tails of the young birds 
had grown to a respect- 


able length, they were 
getting their own living 


quite well, and Sixpence, 
who had lived for his 
family since they were 
hatched, began to grow 
indifferent, chivvied them 
out of his way and ate 
the fattest meal-worms 
himself. 
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“AS SOON AS THEIR CROPS WERE 


FULL THE YOUNGSTERS 
TO SLEEP” 


WENT 
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FROM THE HILL 
IN THE GARDEN : 
The living-room, with 
conservatory, porch 
and terrace, and, to 
the left, the bedroom 
wing 








a London flat. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 





This house was designed to be built before the war in a small village in Hertfordshire, and was to have been run in conjunction with 
So fay the designs that have appeared in this series have been of fairly conservative type, assuming, reasonably 
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enough, that, qua country houses, the tastes of numerous people will not necessarily be changed by the war, though the designs 


have provided for more compact planning and economical running within the traditional English form of house. 


But before the war there 


was plenty of evidence that the majority of younger architects, and a growing section of the public, were re-examining the whole basis of 
house planning and design in the light of changing requirements, fresh or freshly used materials, and the desive to make the money 
available give them something more than the accepted conventional home or week-end cottage. 


as a vesult of the changes enforced by the war: 
many tlaces, the great wave of enthusiasm that will come for creating the new and, 


This design may startle some who love the countryside and our architectural heritage. 


veason, he says, he disapproves of spoiling the one with parodies of the other. 


This tendency will undoubtedly be stimulated 
the break-up of habits, the simpler way of life demanded, the altered aspect of 
we must hope, the better world. 

But so does its designer. 
Incidentally it is fav from certain that post-war 


For that very 


planning and the renaissance of agriculture will preserve the familiar pattern of country landscape bequeathed us by the eighteenth 


century. 


Gibberd to evolve this modern house and garden for himself. 


lt is very much worth while, therefore, to follow the train of veasoning and quite normal requirements which led Mr. 
In the following explanation of the design he gives us the rare 


opportunity of going over a building with its designer step by step, discovering exactly why it is thus and thus, and in the process, 


perhaps, revising some of our own ideas. 


in relation to a modern house and under post-war conditions affords plenty of room for thought. 


and suggestive of considerable, if novel, charm. 


AM a modern architect. I have, therefore, 

a profound respect for Elizabethan and 

Georgian architecture. For that reason 

I would not parody these examples of the 

English tradition in modern materials and 
methods of construction, which must be out 
of time and out of place. [I ama modern archi- 
tect, but I do not believe ‘‘a house is a machine 
for living in,’’ although I like it to work easily. 
I like the English landscape and would not try 
to make a small house dominate it. I like the 
English climate with its soft grey shadows, 
changing lights, sudden patches of sunlight or 
of rain; consequently I am repelled by rooms 
evenly and flatly lit by walls of glass. I like a 
sense of volume and do not like living on two 
floors in rooms of equal height like a double- 
decker sandwich. I like building with syn- 
thetic materials, but only when they are more 
efficient and wear better than traditional ones. 
I hate applied decoration and look for my 
decorative values in pure form, in colour, in 
the textures of materials and in my own per- 
sonal pictures and objects. I like the abstract 
shapes and precision of machine-made things, 
but I also love trees and flowers, rocks and 


stones, grass, sand, and all natural things. 


In the average house the living quarters 
are separated from the sleeping by being on 
different floors. To avoid losing this useful 
segregation, the two zones, the living-room and 
kitchen, and the bedrooms and bathroom, are 
planned as complete buildings respectively. 
The living-room is placed parallel with the road, 
so that it looks down the garden and due south. 
The bedroom block is at right angles to it, so 
that it looks across the garden and has due 
east light. The cloakroom, stores and garage 
are in a third building between the junction of 
the other two. Each of these buildings is at a 
different level and each has a different ceiling 
height. 

The house is separated from the road by 
a lawn without hedges or fence in the tradition 
of the English village. It is approached by a 
gravel forecourt in which are set paving stones. 
There is a covered way between the garage and 
main entrance doors. The front door opens 
in a small recess containing the door-mat and 
gives immediate access to a small square hall 
with low ceiling punctured by a glass dome. 

From the hall one enters the living-room 
under a very low ceiling and up two steps into 
what is in comparison a vast and irregular 





A particularly interesting feature is the conception of the garden—the treatment of which 


The proposal made is both rational 


volume. Here the ceiling slopes from 8ft. high 
on the north wall to 12ft. on the south, so 
that the room appears to open out towards the 
garden and the sun. The end wall is occupied 
by a large fireplace—designed to burn logs as 
well as coal—so that one can sit round this 
away from draughts, cross circulation, and 
other activities that may take place in the 
room. 

The north wall is lined with bookcases, 
recessed in the wall, above floor level so that 
a settee or easy chairs may stand against them. 
The south wall has large glass screens which 
slide back inside the wall to give access to the 
conservatory. Between the living-room and 
the kitchen is a battery of kitchen storage 
cupboards, one of which opens into both rooms 
for direct service to the dining-table situated 
at this end of the room. These cupboards 
and the wall above are faced on the living-room 
side with beech-faced plywood left in its natura! 
state. The ceiling is of synthetic boards, 
made of wood shavings cemented together 
with a very rough texture, which are supportec 
by wood joists planed and left exposed, spanning 
the short way of the room. 

The floor is of a patent stone composition 
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PLAN: 


The house is on a 
single floor but at 
different levels, 
living-room and 
bedrooms in separ- 
ate wings hinged 
on the hall and 


service rooms 
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divided up into squares by ebonite strips, to 
give a warm colour and hard even surface for 
rugs. 

. A collection of Rockingham plates will 
stand on top of the bookcases, pictures will be 
hung on the panelled wall, and, apart from these 
and, of course, the books and general furnishings, 
the contrasting textures of the various materials 
will give a decorative effect. 

An attempt has been made to obtain 
variety in the lighting and in the views from 
the room by the disposition of the windows. 
Thus a broad expanse of light diffused to an 
extent by foliage enters through the conserva- 
tory doors, a ray of light is thrown across the 
panelled wall by a small window high up in the 
south wall, local light and individual views are 
given to the desk adjacent to the fireplace, 
and to the dining-room table by small windows. 
The conservatory, apart from its function of 
growing flowers out of season, provides an exten- 
sion of the living-room for sitting out of doors 
under indoor conditions, and acts as a baffle 
against the cold and draughts which so often 
occur with large glass openings immediately 
on to the outside. 

Separating the bedroom wing from the 
hall is a small room with glass doors leading to 
the garden and tool sheds, equipped as a boot 
room so that shoes may be changed when 
coming in from the garden. 

The bedrooms are designed on the same 
principles as the living-room but are smaller 
in scale and more subdued in finish. They are 
simple rectangular rooms planned for easy 
furnishing. Each room has one panelled wall 
which slides back to reveal the wardrobes. 
The other walls are finished in rough-textured 
plaster distempered, and the floor is of polished 
jarrah wood. The bathroom is planned between 
the bedrooms and, like the kitchen, has a low 
ceiling with ventilator to take off the steam, 
and the usual modern built-in equipment. 

There is not space here to explain fully 
the construction of the building. The whole 
house is designed on a structural unit of 3ft., 
this dimension being a multiple of a brick’s 
dimension, the size of a door-opening, and the 
span of the special insulating material used for 
the roof. The main living block is built of 
brick with the long walls faced with weather- 
boarding painted white—the traditional local 
material; the bricks to the end walls are a deep 
brown colour, the windows are white and the 
base is blue brick. The bedroom wing is con- 
structed of light wood framing painted lemon 
yellow, with white painted windows and panels 
ofa synthetic material glazed a pale grey colour; 
the building is raised on a concrete raft supported 
on blue brick walls. The garage and stores 


are of brick faced with glazed tiles of powder 
blue colour. Special precaution has been taken 
in the design to insulate the building against 
damp and changing temperatures. 

A sense of enclosure is given to the garden 
by the building bounding it on two sides, a 
fence along the lane and a belt of trees at the 
south. The lower branches of the trees will 
be lopped so that glimpses of the fields beyond 
are seen between the trunks, thus preventing 
the garden from being too shut in. The con- 
servatory extends into a terrace, 2ft. 6ins. 
above the ground level, and screened from the 
roads by brick walls so that on sunny days 
one can sit out and look down on to the garden. 
In front of the terrace is a large rectangle of 
sand to give an effect of freshness and cleanli- 
ness and so that one can walk about outside 
on damp days. Upon the sand will stand one 
large and two small rocks chosen for the beauty 
of their natural shapes. The sand is bounded 


SKETCH OF THE LIVING-ROOM AS SEEN 
THE HALL END 
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on the south by paving stones which merge 
informally into rough grass growing round the 
tree-trunks. The sand garden is sunk 6ins. 
below the general garden level, the excavation 
being thrown to form an artificial hill in the 
Japanese manner. A small basin for water is 
sunk in the side of the hill and from this the 
dry bed of a stream, formed in pebbles and sand, 
winds down between the grass and stones to 
a long rectangular water garden sunk in the 
paving stones. As a contrast to the colour and 
the texture of the sand and to the white, grey 
and yellow of the bedroom block, a strip of lawn 
runs under the bedroom windows and _ is 
terminated in a_ semicircular box hedge. 
Flowers will be sparingly used to provide 
sudden splashes of colour at important points, 
and shrubs and bushes will be selected for the 
changing colours of their leaves and planted to 
emphasise the shapes of the garden and relate 
them to the building. 
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THE GREAT BED OF WARE AND HARRY FANSHAWE 


A LOCAL AND 


NATIONAL HISTORY. 


By W. A. THORPE 


After the Coronation Chair, the Great Bed of Ware is certainly the most celebrated single piece of 


furniture in Britain. 


Its origin has been rather a mystery. 


Mr. Thorpe, of the Victoria and Albert 


Museum (where the bed came to rest in 1931), sets its date at 1595, suggests that its first owner may 
have been Sir Harry Fanshawe, and accounts for its peculiarities in this first authoritative account 


N the sixteenth century the fortunes of 
Ware and Hertford depended largely on 
their connection with London and the 
Thames by the beautiful waterway of 

the Lea. The river was not as navigable as it 
might be. In or about 1577 a loyal son of 
the town, William Vallans (fl. 1577-1615), “a 
modest Man well vers’d in Records,’’ wrote 
to his father at Ware that work was already 
‘in hand for the amendment and scowring”’ 
of the river; “you and I,” he told his father, 
‘both shall see, though not shippes, yet good 
big boates and vessels passe to and fro be- 
twixt London and Ware, to the commoditie 
and profite of the whole countrey, which 
God graunt.”’ So began, at Ware, the brave 
new world of the Elizabethans. 

Part of the enterprise was to develop 
Ware as a pleasure resort. It was a pretty 
little place, made ornamental by the swans 
abundant in the Lea valley, and its 22 miles 
from London were an easy holiday journey 
on horseback, or by one of the coaches lately 
introduced from Germany. There were less 
smoke smells than in London, and 
“rarities’’ to eat. Hotel accommodation was 
increased, and already in 1588 Ware was a 
‘“‘suested town.’ To make its charms better 
known to the great world, Vallans, a 
“literary gent’ as well as the mainspring of 
the development scheme, produced a sort 
of guide-book, which he called A Tale of 
Two Swannes. He was struggling with its 
early blank verse when the country learned 
of the defeat of the Armada; and he could 
not forbear to put the date in the margin, 
or praise a gallant captain “who late made 
execution on our foes.’’ Of the delights of 
his home town Vallans wrote in affectionate 
detail and with some charm. The Lea 
swans, ordered by Venus from Cayster, must 
pass 


ind 
daiu 


by Byrches house, 
That whilom was the Brothers Friers’ place : 
Then by the Crowne and all the Innes of Ware. 


2.—SIR HENRY 
WARE PARK (OB. 1616) 


To whom the conception of the Bed is here attributed 
From the painting in the possession of Mr. H. E. Fanshawe 





FANSHAWE, KT., 


of its jovial history 


1.—THE 





RIVER LEA AT WARE 


With descendants of the Elizabethan swans and waterside pavilions 


He says, in 1588, nothing of the Great Bed, 
which a few years later was one of the 
attractions. 

Vallans and his friends might not have 
done nearly so well without the interest and 
leadership of their squire, the ‘‘M. Fanshawe,” 
to whose generosity he pays tribute more than 
once. Thomas Fanshawe (1533-1601) was a 
successful lawyer and man of affairs who 
became Queen’s Remembrancer in 1568. 
Queen Elizabeth thought him ‘the best 
officer of accounts she had and a person of 
great integrity.’’ Nevertheless he made 
money, and on June 21, 1576, he bought Ware 
Park from the Dowager Countess 
of Huntingdon, and later acquired 
corn and fulling-mills and other 
interests in the town. 

He and his family lived much 
at their town house in Warwick 
Lane, and the fine new house in 
the country was still unfinished 
when Vallans spoke of : 

the parke of Ware 


Where Fanshawe builds for his succeed- 
ing race. 
The “succeeding race” was then 


19, and it seems certain that he 
rather than the Remembrancer 
was the arbiter of taste. Harry 
Fanshawe, born in 1569 and 
knighted in 1603, was a very 
different person from his staid 
parent. His daughter-in-law re- 
membered in 1676 ‘‘as handsome 
and fine a gentleman as any 
England then had.” He was : 
young man of the Renaissance, 
and had the gaiety and learning 
of his kind. ‘You employed 
yourself in study,’’ wrote in 1610 
an old parson who had been at 
Cambridge with him, “more 
ordinarily than men of your sort 
and quality do, and gave good 
proof of greate profiting therein.” 
Quickness of mind and senses is 
evident in the features of his 


OF 


, 


portrait. His celebrated “horses of manedge’ 
brought him the boyish confidence of 
another horse-lover, Prince Henry, and many 
promises that some day he should be Secre- 
tary of State. The “delicate and diligent 
curiositie’”’ of his new garden at Ware Park 
won him the “deare friendship” of Sir 
Henry Wotton, who had high praise for “the 
tinctures and seasons of his flowers,’’ as well 
as his “ phissike herbes and fruit.’’ Music was 
another thing “in which he did greatly de- 
light.”” He kept “many gentlemen that were 
perfectlie well qualified in that and the 
Italian tongue,” among them the English 
madrigal composer John Ward (fl. 1613-41), 
who had a job in his office. He wrote 
sonnets; and if he did not translate Italian 
poetry of “amorous love,’ he had a son 
who took after him and did so. 


Much of his handsome income (£4,000) 
he certainly spent on his “wittie and Ingeni- 
ous Things,” as he called his great art col- 
lections at Warwick Lane and Ware Park. 
These included “Pictures both in oyle and 
lyminge, prints Drawings meddalls engraved 
stones musicall Instruments silver plate.” 
Not least among them were the “furniture 
and moveables.”” These expensive collectings 
caused him to ‘‘stretch his estate,’’ but the 
accountant in him came to the rescue in the 
end and enabled him in 1616 to leave it 
without debt. He directed that his works of 
art should remain at Ware Park “as heir 
Loomes not to be aliened to the end that it 
may stirr vpp my posteritye soe long as god 
be pleased to continue the howse in my 
blood.”’ 

When he was still an exquisite young 
man Harry Fanshawe married “Customer” 
Smythe’s youngest daughter, Elizabeth, be- 
tween May 1593 and May 1595. The 
important thing about Elizabeth is that she 
was the daughter and grand-daughter 0! 
haberdashers, and a feeling for fabrics was 
in her blood. She shared her husband’s taste, 
especially for colour, and had a lifelong 
interest in “work.” She left £10 to buy 
“a large Carpett of Turkey worke as neer as 
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3.—_THE GREAT BED 


may be gott to the Colours” of her “chairs 
and Stools Tufttaffitie Needleworke as well 


made vp as vnmade’”’; and among her 


other things she had in 1629 court-cupboard 
carpets of Turkey work, a “‘Canopie”’ chair, 
a set of Turkey-work stools, and bedstead 
fabrics of watchet material 
and yellow perpetuana or 
“everlasting.” 

Theirmarriage is about 
a year before the first 
mention of the Great Bed; 
about a year before a Ger- 
man traveller saw (1596) 
another fine inlaid bed in 
the Palace of Whitehall 
(‘horus reginae ex ligno 
verstcolore artificic ssime 
compositus); and about a 
year after the dated over- 
mantel in Fig. 5 

There is no actual 
proof that the Bed first 
belonged to Harry Fan- 
shawe, but everything in 
its style and early circum- 
stances supports the tra- 
dition of Ware antiquaries 
that it came from Ware 
Park. Its size alone 
(height, 8ft. 9ins.; length 
ind width, 10ft. Sins.) 
suggests that it was not 
intended for a street house 
in a little Elizabethan 
town, but for one of the 
lofty country mansions 
which John Thorpe was 
then making fashionable 
ind the Fanshawes had 
ately built. Was it not a 
‘folly,’ or at least a 
“ Town-toye,” dismissed to 


OF WARE. 


Carved oak with marquetry and traces of colour; about 1595. 
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the family borough as soon as youth and 
caprice grew tired of it? It seems hardly 
in Elizabeth Fanshawe’s taste for bedstead 
fabrics. 

It is at any rate the latest extravagance, 
a fayre bedsted of London worke.’’ It 
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4.—DETAIL OF THE BED HEAD, SHOWING COLOURED CARVINGS, 


AS IT IS LONG—10FT. 8INS. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


HEIGHT, 8FT. 9INS. 


has all the tricks of Renaissance fashion in 
Elizabethan furniture—the architectural de- 
sign, the rich colour, the Italianate lion-masks 
and other carving, the grotesques of the 
headboard, and especially the vistas of swan 
marquetry (Fig. 4). These perspectives, 














SWAN MARQUETRY, 


AND THE FAKE DATE 1463 (in centre, just above pillow) 
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5.—SECTION OF OVERMANTEL WITH 
ONE OF TWO LONDON SWAN MAR- 
QUETRY PANELS 


At Canon-ffrome Court, Herefordshire 
Property of the late Mrs. Sybil Hopton 


much favoured by Renaissance taste and 
a commonplace of Continental marquetry 
are taken from designs by a Dutch com- 
mercial artist, Jan Vredeman de Vries (1527- 
1604), who specialized in doorways, buffets, 
tables, and other furniture, and did many 
“ Perspecten met de Puncten in ’t midden voor 
de Inlegghers”’ (“ perspectives with the focus in 
the middle for the inlayers’’), based on fanci- 
ful views of Venice (Fig.9). De Vries’s many 
travels may have included London, and his 
books and sheet designs circulated widely. <A 
rather similar pattern was used by the inlayers 
of the fine doorway from the School of Rhetoric 
at Diest (the Burton-on-Trent of Belgium) 
dated 1580, and characteristically more exact 
in detail, and a little earlier, than its English 
counterparts (Fig. 6). In this country, swan 
marquetry is found mostly on work of high 
quality, such as the overmantel in Fig. 7, 
removed some years ago to St. John’s College 
(Cambridge) Combination Room from a small 
College house at No. 3, Sussum’s Yard, 
Bridge Street; between the marriage-initials, 
three fishes, below the date 1594, have been 
referred to the owner’s connection with the 
early Cambridge fishing trade, but their 
names have not been traced. In England it 
seems to be the only dated example of swan 


8.—MARQUETRY PANEL 


CARVED WALNUT BUFFET. 


2) a 


ON DOOR OF 
Anglo-Flemish, late 16th century 











6.—PERSPECTIVE SWAN MAR- 
QUETRY ON DOOR FROM 
SCHOOL OF RHETORIC, DIEST 


Flemish, dated 1580 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


marquetry. At Canon-ffrome Court (Here- 
fordshire) similar London panels are found 
in a contemporary overmantel, installed in 
the middle of the last century, and with 
some repair of the oak carving (Fig. 5); the 
tight fit of panels in arcades suggests that 
such things were sometimes sold “loose” for 
make-up by carvers or joiners. The carved 
walnut buffet-top (Fig. 8) has no swans and 
is nearer to the church spires of Diest and 
Canon-ffrome than to the Venetian minarets 
of Cambridge and the Bed; but it was 
probably made in London according to a 
different Continental “shop tradition.” 
Much more familiar in England is flat 
marquetry of ‘‘Nonesuch”’ type, a misnomer 
unlikely to be dislodged. These designs 
(Figs. 10-11) do not make a feature of 
recession, and have the air and quality of 
workshop routine not done direct from a 
draughtsman’s design. Such chests incline 
to be rather German in character, and may 
belong in some sense to the big trade between 
Baltic and North Sea ports and the East 





Given to Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. Eric Bullivant 
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7.—SWAN MARQUETRY PANEL 


One of three identical panels in overmant 
dated 1594 from No. 3, Sussum’s Yard, Can 
bridge, now in St. John’s College Combinatio 
Room. By courtesy of the Master and Fellou 


Coast. But the only date traced (1592) bring 
these cheaper articles within a year or tw 
of swan marquetry. 


BED-TIME STORIES 


The first of the “innes” to get the Bed 
seems to have been miscalled The Stag. For 
a few years it was a holiday “sensation” 
rather than a scandal. In the summer of 
1596 a German nobleman, Prince Ludwig von 
Alhalt-Koethen, was touring England, then 
a fashion of the German aristocracy. He 
kept a verse diary of what he saw, and records 
that after visits to “Ochsfort” and “Cam- 
britz” he arrived at Ware on July 15. He 
does not say where he stayed, but records in 
German that :— A bed there was at Ware 
Of ample width that couples four might share, 
Who so might sleep reposing side by side 
And feel no fear lest neighbours should collide. 

Some six years later the Bed was suffici- 
ently well known in London to be sure of a 
laugh on the stage. In Twelfth Night 
(Act III, Sc. 2), produced in a “ Bohemian”’ 
setting on February 2, 1601-2 and _ first 
printed in 1623, Sir Toby Belch bade Sir 
Andrew write a letter containing “as many 
lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, although 
the sheet were big enough for the bed of 





9.—PATTERN FOR ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT SUITAB! 
FOR INLAY, BY JAN VREDEMAN DE VRIES 


(1527-1604) 
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\Vare in England.” But even in Sir Toby’s 
snouth the point of the joke is still the size, 
and the troubles of an innkeeper’s wife about 
sheets. 
Thereafter the Bed became disreputable, 
nd so remained until the Romantic Move- 
vent preferred to forget its “‘past.’”” In Ben 
mson’s bawdy farce Epicoene, or The Silent 
oman, produced in 1609, appears another 
tir of genial rascals. Says Sir John Daw 
, his old pal (Act V, Sc. 2): “Why, we have 
‘en ”’- and Sir Amorous La-Foole picks 
. his lines : ‘‘———In the great bed at Ware 
sether in our time. On, Sir John.” From 
hich it must be concluded that the Bed was 
ready famous for its communal love-parties. 
was certainly a scene of farce early the 
xt summer, when the inn was visited by a 
ther proper German Civil Servant, H. J. 
urmsser von Vendenheim. This person 
as no less than a Secretary of State in his 
vn country, but in 1610 he had the difficult 
sk of “ bear-leading”’ a 24-year-old German 
\bleman who was seeing the world, on a 
litical mission, and had expressed a wish, 
; his tutor put it, “de faire l'amour en 
ngleterre.’’ The tourists reached Ware on 
ay 4, and it was presumably at the instance 


his young Highness, Prince Ludwig 
riedrich von Wuerttemburg, that they 
cayed at The Stag. There seems to have 


een then no such inn at Ware; the name 
s probably a _ foreigner’s misconception 
Cerf) of the pictorial sign at The White 
Hart, which inn existed before 1612. The 
pedagogue took refuge in innocuous facts. 
‘Je fus couché,” he says, “dans ung lit de 
plume de cigne qui avoit huict pieds de 
largeur.”’ The Lea swanneries were famous, 
and if you deduct the side boards, the width 
is about right for a suitable down mattress. 

Puritan divines of 30 years later cannot 
be expected to have approved of the Bed, 
but one of them mentioned it in a sermon, as 
an instance familiar to his congregation, and 
it is to him we owe the name The Great Bed 
of Ware. He was the Rev. William Jenkyn 
(1613-85), a Presbyterian Royalist and vicar 
from 1642 of Christ Church, Newgate. In 
matters doctrinal his arch-enemy was another 
London parson, the Rev. John Goodwin, 
and in a discourse which he called The Blind 
Guide and published in 1648 he laid about 
him with some vigour. ‘“‘Sollid matter,” 
said he of Mr. Goodwin’s published work, 
“lodgeth in his greate booke of words, as a 
child of two days old in the great bed of 
Ware.” 

Until the threshold of the eighteenth 
century there is only the Bed’s copious wit- 
ness of initials and dates, carved with a 
matin hand by those who had slept in it the 
night before. Several initials may, from their 
style, belong to the early seventeenth century, 





11.—NONESUCH 


CHEST. 
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10.—* PALACE MARQUETRY ” 


From back of writing-desk, end of sixteenth century. 


but the earliest date found 1453. is once alone 
and once in the form {§; then come i 
and (38, possibly a token of holiday re- 
joicings at the return of Charles II. For 
obvious reasons names written in full are 
very rare; ANN HOcKADE is the only lady’s 
or other name decipherable. I can find only 
one of the tradesmen’s devices known as 
merchant’s marks and only one set, #R, of 
the triangulated initials used by married 
couples. But from this period may date the 
flattery of imitation, ‘‘a very large round bed 
big enough to hold fifteen or twenty couple.”’ 
This was removed in 1795 from the White 
Hart, Scole, Norfolk, a well-known inn built 
as a private house in 1655 by John Peck, a 
Norwich merchant. 

In the bawdy scenes of Restoration 
comedy, freedom of allusion is often made 
easier if the characters are married. Simi- 
larly the Bed begins to be occupied by 
husbands and wives. It is physically in- 
credible that 26 butchers and their wives 
could have occupied the Bed, as a late 
anecdote asserts, on the night of William III’s 
Accession. But we need not doubt that it 
was then in demand, and some such trade 
outing may have given rise to the story of 
the “Frolick” described in 1700 by Sir 


Henry Chauncey, among the Antiquities of 


Hertfordshire. His piquant account of six 
London “ Citizens and their Wives” who 
came to grief in the bed is too long to be 
recited here. 

The decline of the Bed is evident six 
years later in “the earliest English comedy 
in which the military life of a country town 
is made the centre of interest,” Farquhar’s 
The Recruiting Officer, produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on April 8, 


OAK WITH MARQUETRY OF VARIOUS WOODS 


Anglo-German, end of sixteenth century 


Given to Victoria and Albert Museum by the late Sir Aston Webb 
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OF NONESUCH TYPE 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
1706. The curtain rises, it will be remem- 
bered, on “Shrewsbury” Market Place, with 
Sergeant Kite proclaiming to the crowd that 
he will “list only Grenadiers,” and displaying 
their cap as one of the attractions of Army 
life. One of the bystanders asks him: 
“Pray, Sergeant, what writing is this upon 
the Face of it?”’ “The Crown, or the Bed 
of Honour,” says the Sergeant, and then 
explains: ““O! a mighty large Bed! bigger 
by half than the great bed at Ware—ten 
thousand people may lie in’t together, and 
never feel one another.’”’ To which comes 
the reply: “My wife and I would do well 
to lie in’t, for we don’t care for feeling one 
another.”” So reappears the old joke em- 
bodied by Anhalt-Koethen in his fourth line. 
A French traveller, César de Saussure, who 
had not seen the Bed and fell back on the 
description of Og’s (Deut. iii, 11), said on 
November 17, 1728, that it was then at The 
Crown; and the bystander’s pun suggests 
that he was right. There it certainly was 
in June, 1765, when The Crown was pulled 
down and the Bed was taken to The Bull. 

To the Romantic Revivalists the Bed 
was introduced with renewed renown mainly 
by Lord Byron in Don Juan. The ageing 
jest, however bawdy, had been from the 
outset as monogamous as the English. 
Byron’s hollow repudiation had a foreign 
flavour, and misconceived the traditional 
British use of the Bed by couples. But 
Canto VI (Stanza 12), written in 1822 and 
published in 1823, gave the first fresh twist 
to the joke for at least two centuries : 

Most wise men with one moderate woman wed 

Will scarcely find philosophy for more; 

And all (except Mahometans) forbear 

To make the nuptial couch a “‘ Bed of Ware.”’ 

The Shakespeareans got hold of it quite 
as soon. Archdeacon Nares, after long re- 
searches, produced his Shakespeare Glossary 
in 1822, and in it an early example of the 
brief garbled notes about the Bed which 
abound in nineteenth-century literature. Two 
years later Robert Clutterbuck, the antiquary, 
published his drawing, the first illustration 
of the Bed. He used it again in 1827 for the 
third volume of his History of Hertfordshire, 
whence note and picture have been endlessly 
copied. 

To Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick we owe 
the first comment on the Bed as a work of 
art. The obstinacy of spinsters saved 
Goodrich Castle, but in 1828 he began to 
build Goodrich Court on a “ picturesque’ 
clitt above the Wye, and there wrote the first 
book on old furniture, his Specimens of 
Ancient Furniture, published in 1836. Taste, 
he said, was “pre-eminent” in the Middle 
Ages, and “the Gothic carving of their 
furniture became brilliant by scarlet, blue 
and gold.” He illustrated the Bed from a 
good drawing made in 1832 by his hack 
Henry Shaw, and in a note of tive lines 
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remarked ‘‘some remains of colour in the 
frieze.”’ His quick eye was strikingly con- 
firmed in 1934, when cleaning brought to light, 
especially on the headboard, an extensive 
scheme of primary colours, described by The 
Times on June 4 as “almost as brillant to-day 
as when first applied.” This discovery 
established the Bed as a link of the first 
importance between the Chaumbre Peynte of 
the fourteenth century and the mild hues of 
Georgian interiors. 

One of the oddities of the “romantic 
agony” was its aptitude for forging anti- 
quities and then “‘wishfully’’ believing the 
forgeries to be genuine. When the Bed was 
moved from The Bull to The Saracen’s Head, 
before 1827, slight alterations were necessary 
to accommodate it in a room 14!,ft. square 
by 9ft. high. The date 1463 (Fig. 4) already 
existed in 1827, and may have been painted 
when the Bed was dismantled for removal. 
At any rate it gave a splendid opportunity 
for the next phase of the Bed’s history, its 
return (so to say) to the stage. 

At the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
the pantomime of 1839 was The Grand New 
Historical and Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
entitled Harlequin and the Merrie Devil of 
Edmonton, or the Great Bed of Ware. The 
author of all this excitement, Mr. A. Younge, 
got much of his “ book”’ from a stock revival 
at Shakespeare’s Globe, a “ broad and real’ 
comedy about a trip into Hertfordshire; a 
story-book version by Thomas Brewer, regis- 


tered in 1608, was conveniently reprinted in 


1819. Some Account of the Great Bed of 
Ware appeared in the pantomime pro- 
gramme, and has wrought havoc among 


popular historians. 

In Mr. Younge’s story the pantomime bed 
was haunted by the ghost of the carpenter who 
finished making it in 1463 for the Royal Family ; 
and a bold soldier of Henry VIII who spent a 
night in it was rewarded by the hand of a 
beautiful daughter of a maltster of Ware. The 
real Bed has never been quite the same since, 
but Victorian fusion of fact and fiction at 
least made it respectable. On August 30, 1864, 
the Bed was put up to auction and bought-in 
for £100 (not £20) by Mr. H. Wilmott, of the 
Railway Tavern, Hertford (not Charles 
Dickens the novelist !). Possibly owing to 
its size, it remained at The Saracen’s Head 
until 1869, when it was sold privately to 
the owner of Rye House, Hoddesdon (of 
“Plot” fame). By him it was kept in a 
building in his grounds and shown to the 
public at twopence a look. After 1895 it 
passed to Messrs. Christie of Hoddesdon 
and in 1927 to the Cannon Brewery Company, 
Limited, of Clerkenwell, who sold it to 
Messrs. Frank Partridge, the art dealers. 


Thus in 1931, with the generous aid 
of the National Art-Collections Fund, it 
came to rest at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Superior persons have suggested that 
the interest of the Bed is scurrilous, and its 
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design no better than most furniture of the 
Elizabethans. Even in Italy sixteenth-century 
cabinets are perhaps most notable as wood 
sculpture or as architecture applied; and in 
the great houses of Elizabethan England it 
was not the primary “function”’ of furniture 
to be useful or even beautiful, but to be grand. 
Stools and forms were often so hard that 
“since great breeches were layde asyde met 
can skant indewr to sitt on.” But the Eliza- 
bethans did not want to sit, or think, or loo! 
for very long at anything. They wanted t. 
do. They had the childishness and th 
ostentation and the immense zest of thei 
modern similars the Americans; and the: 
were not altogether unaware of belonging t 
a great age, with the making of another j 
their hands. So between ownership and a: 
arose the quality of things Elizabethan, the: 
magnificence. In brilliance of colour, swat 
swum scenes, and most of all in its siz 
the Bed illustrates this quality as well 
wood furniture can do. 

To general interest the first appeal . 
the Bed is its extraordinary story. In it 
splendid artlessness, its blend of privileg 
and commonalty, its sentiment and muddle 
its make-believe and “theatre,” twopenn 
sight-seeing and happy ending, respectabl 
married couples and low joke, in its cuddling 
and hiccups and initials, the Bed has a glor 
not different from Derby Day. It could no 
have happened elsewhere. It is the Grea 
Bed of England. 


THE GOLFING TRAVELLER 


WAS looking at Country LIFE of July 26 

and came across a photograph of the High 

Street at Dunstable. That oddly enough 

set me thinking of golf. Not immediately, 

for my first re-awakened sensation was of 
being bumped up and down and thrown about 
as if I were a shuttlecock and expecting every 
moment to be my last. <A friend and | had been 
playing golf in Wales; we were coming back 
in his car and on the night before our departure 
there came a snowstorm. We knew our favour- 
ite road was hopeless; the fierce hill through 
Bishop’s Castle would be impassable, and so 
would the winding corkscrew one out of Broad- 
way, but on Watling Street we might survive. All 
went very well barring a flood or two; Ather 
stone, Weedon, Stony Stratford were safely 
passed; the snow had been nobly cleared until 
we came-—Dunstable must forgive me—to that 
town of accursed memory. There the snow had 
not been cleared and it had coagulated into 
hard lumps; I imagined them like the brass 
balls that decorate bedsteads, and they felt 
like it. We tossed on that bumpy sea for what 
seemed hours, my companion hanging grandly 
on to the steering-wheel, which tried to twist 
itself out of his hands as if possessed by a 
demon. At last some miles farther on we 
emerged on to a smooth road again, but we 
shall never forget that journey. When I read 
under the picture that the people of Dunstable, 
in the reign of Henry III, said they would rather 
go to Hell than be taxed, | thought that I 
would rather go to Hell than to—well, well, 
it’s all over now. 

rhe memory of that journey has set me 
thinking of others (no, | am not going to mention 
Aberdovey) and of the little things that stick 
in the head about them. ‘There are few more 
enjoyable sensations in life than that of packing 
ourselves into a train or a car, with our clubs 
in the rack or the boot, with a good long journey 
before us. And then to thinking,’’ as Hazlitt 
remarked: thinking pleasurably, hopefully, 
sometimes perhaps a little nervously about 
the rounds that lie before us. To most of the 
beloved places of golf | have travelled so often 
that the journeys there are for the most part 
fused into one vague if happy impression; 
but there is as a rule just one that remains 
clear-cut for a particular reason. 

Take Hoylake, for instance. It is 1902, 
and I see myself at Euston starting a few days 
before the Amateur Championship. It is the 


year of the first match between England and 


Scotland, and I have some hopes of playing. 
On the platform I meet Mr. ‘“‘Sandy”’ Hogg, 
a good northern golfer and an old friend, just 
arrived from Manchester. He asks if I am 
going to play for England and then adds: 
“Are you going to play with a Haskell ball?”’ 
[ reply: ‘‘What is it?’’ and he says: ‘ You'll 
be very foolish if you don’t,’’ and passes on. 
Sure enough he is quite right, for when I reach 
Hoylake I find that the new ball has suddenly 
burst on the world and that the lucky ones who 
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have got there before me have bought up all 
the available stock. The Haskell won that 
championship and conquered the universe, and 
a week or so before very few golfers had ever 
heard of it; an odd little bit of history. 

There is Sandwich too. How many times 
have I travelled to that heavenly corner of 
Kent, and how does only the first of these 
journeys remain! This is in 1895, and I am 
about to play in my first University match. | 
eat ham sandwiches on the platform at Minster, 
in order to save every scrap of time, and drive 
straight from the station to the links and dash 
out just as I am in my moderately fashionable 
blue suit and armed with a particular yellow- 
headed driver which I[ can see now. What is 
more, I go round in 85, which, incredible as it 
may appear, was deemed a good score then, 
and am much elated. My captain thinks, and 
no doubt he is right, that I am far too conceited 
a freshman. He bids me not talk about my 
score, but to reply ‘‘About 90” if anyone asks 
me what I have done. I am afraid his admoni- 
tion has very little effect. If Il ever go there 
again | daresay | shall remember the journey 
after so long an interval, just as ecstatically as 
the first; but I shall not get there and back 
first class for 13s. 6d. Those were days of a 
beautiful cheapness not to return. 

Sandwich reminds me naturally enough of 
Rye and particularly and egotistically of one 
journey. Itisin January 1924, and I am going 
to play in the President’s Putter. It is a bitter 
day and as the train stops at London Bridge 


there comes on a violent snowstorm. Am I down- 
hearted? Not at all; I am rather cheered than 
otherwise, though in a cowardly and despicable 
manner. I have not been playing well, and 
expect to lose in the first round. Well, then, 
if the snow lies and there is no golf there will 
be all the fun and friendliness of the Dormy 
House and none of the agony of being beaten. 
The snow is lying at Rye, but it melts miracu- 
lously just in time, and still more miraculously 
it is I who win the President’s Putter. What is 
more, I possibly owe my victory over the most 
formidable of my opponents to the fact that 
he gets into a bunker with snow in it and cannot 
get out. No doubt there are several other 
reasons why I do not deserve to win, but the 
one I remember best is that moment of pusillani- 
mity at London Bridge. 

Trains and cars are not the only methods 
of progression; there are also coaches and boats. 
When the University match was played in a 
single day on Wimbledon Common we of 
Cambridge used to drive there on a coach from 
King’s Cross. We were an inspiring spectacle, 
and [ rather think that in John Low’s day, 
just before mine, he had a Scottish caddie who 
added a festive and Scottish air by playing 
the pipes. I only once took part, and we came 
back a little depressed in the evening, because 
seven out of eight of us had lost the eighteenth 
hole, whereby, instead of winning, as [ still 
maintain we ought to have, we had only halved 
the match. I may be maligning one of our chief 
supporters by saying that he had so far con- 
soled himself for this disappointment that he 
travelled back to King’s Cross in the boot. 

Boats suggest two journeys, one the old 
one to that delightful links Portmarnock. Now 
adays we go prosaically round by road and cai 
but then—this was, I[ think, 1907—we saile« 
there in a boat, and the last time I did it was 
my mind seems to run strangely on snow—t 
a snowstorm. I was not ill, but the water fel 
a little like that Dunstable road. The othe 
journey is from the National Golf Links 
America at Southampton to New London. 
is the day after the first Walker Cup match; \ 
are on our way to Brookline, and, to save | 
the long train journey back to New Yor 
our hosts have mobilised for us the stea! 
yachts of two kind millionaires, Mr. Hill an 
Mr. Stillman. I am severely beaten in- 
Treasure Island quoting match by Mr. O. ! 
Keeler, but on the day before I have won m 
Walker Cup match; so I don’t care. 
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A SUMMING-UP 


By SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL, Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station 


trade agreements with the Dominions, with the 
United States, with South America, and with 
the Continental supplying countries, Holland, 
Belgium, Poland, the Scandinavian and other 


P to the time of the Napoleonic 
wars there was no question about 
the relationship of agriculture to 
our national life. England was an 
agricultural country and the Govern- 

,ent was in the hands of the landowning classes ; 
nything likely to benefit agriculture had a good 
ance of being adopted. Then in the nine- 
enth century came the great development of 
ommerce and industry; government passed 
ito the hands of the middle classes and the 
\ajority of our people moved away from village 
fe to town life. Development of trade and 

transport facilitated exchange of goods, and 
e general policy of the country was to leave 
\ings to settle themselves, and as far as possible 
xt to intervene in the operation of economic 
.ws. From time to time pressure of public 
pinion required something to be done to prevent 
ndue exploitation of women and children, 
ut agriculture was left to get on as best it could. 

For many years this policy of laissez faire 

ave us quantities of cheap food in considerable 
ariety, and townsmen could not easily be 
onvinced that it was unsound. Yet time proved 
hat it was: it almost ruined British agri- 
ulture, and as Mr. Jacks clearly showed in 
the first of these articles, it ruined the soil of 
many of the regions that had sent us food. It 
had been possible only so long as the natural 
fertility of the prairie lands lasted, and once 
that was exhausted it collapsed. 

It is now recognised that the enormous 
developments of science and engineering necessi- 
tate some degree of national control both of 
industry and of agriculture. But control 
.mplies a very clear perception of purpose: we 
must first agree as to what part agriculture is 
to play in our national life, and unless we get 
this right any sort of control or guidance may 
do harm. broadly speaking agriculture should 
be so organised as to make the maximum con- 
tribution to the well-being of the nation, and 
this means that it must (a) provide food for 
the people, (b) help in the social problems in- 
volved : in national health, population strength, 
unemployment and restoration of broken lives, 
(c) be ready to expand in time of national 
emergency. 

So far there is no disagreement. On one 
iurther point also most people willagree. Farm- 
ing cannot be run from a central office; it must 
be done by the man on the spot. Cincinnatus 
argues very cogently against national ownership 
of land, while admitting the need for some 
measure of national control whereby badly 
managed estates could be taken over and put 
into more competent hands. State ownership, 
of course, is controversial; some very competent 
experts consider that it is an essential condition 
to success. Personally I dislike the idea because 
of the necessary cumbersomeness of Govern- 
ment methods. But if private ownership of 
land is to survive it can only be on the basis 
of sound and efficient management in the 
interests of those who live on it as well as of 
the owner. Direct Government control of 
agriculture being ruled out, the easiest and least 
disadvantageous method is the establishment 
of some form of contract system under which 
farmers undertake to produce certain quantities 
of foods of specified quality and the purchasing 
body agrees to pay certain prices. This method 
is already the basis of a large number of trans- 
actions in commerce and industry, and it has 
come into agriculture to a limited extent. 
Milk, sugar beet, rye, and various seeds are 
lready produced under contract; wheat is 
rown under something of the kind, while 
potatoes and meat come under marketing boards 
vhich aim at achieving similar results. 

In war-time the method is relatively easy 
n its application. The country needs every 
unce of every kind of food that can be pro- 
‘uced; over-production would be an impossi- 
ility. But in peace-time the position is entirely 
ilfferent. While the Axis Powers were refrain- 


ng from buying food on the world markets in 
ursuance of their policy of ‘‘guns before 
Jutter’’ and compelling their neighbours to 
o likewise, we kept our markets open and so 
eceived 


vast quantities of food that wiser 





Continental rulers would have purchased for 
their own people. Over-production, with con- 
sequent slump in prices, was in pre-war days a 
constant fear in the countryside and compelled 
our farmers to farm for safety rather than for 
maximum output. One of the first questions 





“THE ONLY PERMANENT 


BASIS FOR 


countries to settle their quotas also. Butter 
presents less difficulty because it is not very 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
IS THE MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT OF SOIL FERTILITY, AND THIS 
INVOLVES A PROPER BALANCE OF ANIMAL AND CROP HUSBANDRY ” 


A dairy herd of British Friesians in a Berkshire village where man and beast alike 
are well cared for 


that will need settling after the war is the rela- 
tion between home-grown and imported food- 
stuffs. Before the war we imported about 
60 per cent. of our food, estimated in money 
value. In his introduction to this series the 
Editor quotes from an article in The Times 
which goes so far as to say that ‘“‘any diminu- 
tion in our imports of food would be little 
short of disaster’’ because the prosperity of 
British shipping and industry largely depends 
on this continued import. Obviously it is not 
for agriculturists, who form less than 10 per 
cent. of the total population, to say how much 
should be imported, but we can fairly well 
deduce the consequences if we are to be restricted 
to a quota of 40 per cent. of the market. Lord 
Lymington has dealt with this problem with 
his usual vigour, pointing out that we could 
produce considerably more than in pre-war 
days and on terms that would involve no spec- 
tacular rise in the cost of food. 

This problem of fixing the balance between 
home production and import of food is the 
fundamental difficulty of peace-time regulation 
of agriculture, and until it has been settled we 
can make little real progress. Prior to this war 
it had been solved for two commodities : wheat 
and sugar beet; in both cases it was agreed 
that we should produce at home about 25 per 
cent. of our requirements. The experience 
gained shows how control can be made to work : 
as Cincinnatus points out, it calls for some kind 
of import board. A certain amount of trouble 
arises in regard to potatoes, for which we are 
normally self-sufficient, because in years of 
plenty prices tend to fall and such an excess 
is left on the farmers’ hands as to involve 
him in financial loss. At present, arrangements 
for utilising the excess as stock food and in 
other ways are in operation, and some of these 
will no doubt survive after the war. 

The chief difficulty will be with meat, 
poultry and eggs, which after the war could be 
produced here in greater quantities than before 
the war, and for which some agreement as to 
quota will be necessary. This will involve 





suitable for production in Great Britain. Since 
we cannot hope to produce the full peace- 
time dietary it is better to discard the more 
difficult commodities and leave them to the 
overseas producers. 

It appears then that a successful charter for 
British agriculture implies two things: (1) a 
decision as to the proportions of the chief foods 
to be produced at home, (2) the setting up of 
some kind of purchasing board to arrange con- 
tracts with farmers for home-produced food 
at prices related to the statutory rates of wages 
fixed by the wages boards. 

If anything of the sort should come about 
it would put on farmers and all others concerned 
the responsibility for increasing to the utmost 
the efficiency of British agriculture. No slack- 
ness or incompetence could be tolerated either 
in landowners, farmers, or workers: to adopt 
Mr. Mansfield’s picturesque classification, those 
who ‘‘can’t and won’t”’ improve must go, and 
those who ‘‘could but won’t”’ must have 
pressure put upon them, while those who 
““would but can’t’’ will be helped by the contract 
system to get into the best class—those who 
“‘can and will’’ improve. 

As all the writers urge, the only permanent 
basis for the improvement of agriculture is the 
maintenance and enhancement of soil fertility, 
and this involves a proper balance of animal 
and crop husbandry. Professor Scott Watson 
doubts whether after the war we shall be able 
to get back to our pre-war methods of feeding 
livestock, but we shall probably maintain our 
old preponderance of livestock on the farm. 
The recuperative power of science is very great, 
and if for a time we can devote the major part 
of our energy to reconstruction our dietary will 
soon revert to its old standards and will, we 
hope, be better. It seems safe to assume that 
for the average person the call of the fleshpots 
will overpower the voices urging the superiority 
of abstemiousness. Also we shall have to help 
our Allies and colleagues by buying their 
produce, which for some time will be mainly 
foodstuffs. 
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Before the war, animal products represented 
68 per cent. of the output of farms of England 
and Wales, and 83 per cent. of the value of 
those in Scotland. Whatever the figures after 
the war they will necessitate the working out 
of proper systems of agriculture suited to the 
local conditions and producing commodities 
saleable in the local markets. Professor Scott 
Watson gives examples; the success of the 
whole farm turns on having a proper system. 
Above all the grassland should not fall to a 
low level of neglect, as happened after the last 
war, when farmers had neither the men nor 
the money to keep it in proper condition. 
Under a contract system they could do this 
and would have to do it. Methods of improve- 
ment are discussed by Sir George Stapledon : 
one can add to these the proper use of fertilisers, 
and the wider use of lucerne and sainfoin on 
land suited to them. Improvement will need 
to extend to the livestock also, for although 
we have some supremely good animals we have 
also a number that are not worth keeping. 
The war has emphasised the need for culling, 
and this process we hope will continue after- 
wards. Although the losses were still serious, 
animal health was steadily improving before 
the war, and this also we may hope will be 
resumed. There will be need also for improving 
those buildings in which animals cannot be 
expected to lead healthy lives. 

Clearly the post-war farmer will not have 
a soft job, nor can he expect it. A young man 
embarking on farming will need suitable train- 
ing. Cincinnatus quotes Mr. Hudson’s dictum 
that everyone occupying agricultural land should 
qualify for a kind of master’s certificate. The 
training begins in the school, but, as Mr. Easter- 
brook points out, it should not at the outset 
be specialised; he does not want a rural bias 
or an urban bias, but the training of the mind 
to be nimble, receptive and selective. Later 
on, of course, it must be vocational : good work 
s done by the Cambridgeshire village colleges, 


THE GERMAN 


Thus Spake Germany, edited by W. W. Coole and 


M. F. Potter. Foreword by Lord Vansittart. 

(Routledge, 10s.: 6d.). 

ORD VANSITTART, in launching this 
“anthology of German thought,’’ has 


wisely resisted the opportunity to 

comment upon it at great length. It 

tells its horrifying story too clearly for 
any but the deliberately self-deluded to miss; 
unless, indeed, there still remain some who, 
blind to the evidence of their own eyes, do vet 
with some sort of pathetic good faith find the 
truth too incredible to harbour. If after reading 
or merely dipping into Thus Spake Germany— 
it is so well and clearly arranged that it need 
not be read consecutively—they do not come 
to their senses, what can even Lord Vansittart 
do for them? He can perhaps shock those whose 
complacency forbids them to acknowledge how 
far they have been duped, and led perhaps to 
mislead others. If so, his ‘‘ Foreword” goes 
far to do it. It is a final reply to those who 
everlastingly tell us that “you cannot indict 
a nation.’’ The indictment is here; and it is 
unanswerable. 

As Lord Vansittart says, there is really 
nothing to argue about. We are at war with the 
German nation because our real enemy is 
German militarism. Those who have watched 
the progress of German self-delusion in times 
of apparent victory, in times of equally apparent 
abasement and during the years of the new 
insurgence know how vain it is to ride off on 
the tempting hobby-horse, against which Lord 
Vansittart warns us, that the German workers 

or bourgeois or intellectuals as the case may 
be—are not really the Germans whom we must 
fight to the end or perish. 

Let us listen while there is time. The 
statement is that of one who knows, and the 
proofs are here in all their damning and shatter- 
ing convincingness. ‘‘Germans in the plural, 
regardless of class or occupation, have nails 
in the soles of their boots for the hands who 
might come up the ladder after them. For the 
purposes of war and its German satisfactions 
you cannot psychologically compartmentalise 
Germany. The fact that Hitler was a total 


and representative culmination, instead of a 
compartmental accident, made it possible to 


and we may hope this movement will spread. 

Higher agricultural education necessi- 
tates a sound agricultural science on which 
teachers can build up a suitable curriculum. 
Here agricultural research can claim consider- 
able success. If you compare the pre-war 
courses given at a good farm institute or agri- 
cultural college by a competent teacher with 
the text books of 50 years ago the difference 
is remarkable and it gives point to the conclusion 
reached in tite Cambridge survey of Eastern 
counties farming, that the younger farmers 
came better out of the financial crisis of the 
1930’s than the older ones, in spite of their 
lack of experience. 

Mr. Mansfield, with a pretty taste for 
paradox, argues that agricultural science has 
not benefited the farmer. Naturally his col- 
leagues cannot be expected to agree with that. 
It would be easy to make out an impressive 
list of the services agricultural science has 
rendered apart from education. It has done 
away with the catastrophes which used periodic- 
ally to devastate the farming community, 
such as the Irish potato famine, which caused 
thousands of deaths and in addition ruined 
thousands of cultivators; it has _ enabled 
farmers to maintain the annual value of their 
output in spite of falling numbers of workers 
and of acres; it has given farmers alternative 
supplies of fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, and other 
raw materials and shown how they should be 
used to secure their maximum effect. But his 
main thesis is incontrovertible: research is 
no remedy for bad economic arrangements, 
and it is difficult to conceive worse than those 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s, when prices of labour 
were fixed by wages boards but prices of produce 
were at the mercy of world markets and were 
entirely unpredictable. 

Finally we must recognise that if agri- 
culture is put on a contract basis it must accept 
certain responsibilities to the community. 
History has a way of repeating itself; and we 


Reviewed by EDMUND BARBER 


predict the war of 1939 with even more certainty 
than the war of 1914.’’ It is more utterly 
impossible than it was then to pretend that 
the part of the German nation which is “not 
indictable’’ has any considerable existence. Let 
us hear the simple summary of one who has been 
in the thick of German-made strife for 30 years : 

There is no flaw in the chain of evidence. A 
nation stands convicted by the words of its mouth 


and the works of its hands. All? Alas, all that 
has mattered to its fellows. Junkers? Of course. 
Heavy industrialists? Naturally. Soldiers and 


They go without saying—a volley of 
But the German People’s Party? 
Well, well. But Liberals? They have meant little 
and counted less in Germany. But Democrats? 
Well, rub your eyes! But Social Democrats? Rub 
them harder! There are many eyes in this country 
that need rubbing, and some noses too. The world 
is at war with the German nation. Believe no less 
lest you suffer more !. 

Those who have been in Central Europe 
as diplomatists and journalists as far back as 
the days of Bismarck have known the facts 
and have not attempted to conceal them. Their 
warnings fell, for the most parts, upon deaf ears. 
Here is chapter and verse in fuller volume than 
ever before. What possible excuse can be found 
for persisting that for some mysterious reason 
they do not matter? Or still worse, must be 
made not to matter? Lord Vansittart does not 
deal except by implication with those who are 
fond of insisting that an eye must be always kept 
on the ‘need for ultimate appeasement.”’ 
There is only one way of ultimately appeasing 
a mad dog and that is to render it incapable of 
further harm. The fuvay teutonicus is anti- 
human and the fact has never been better 
stated than it was by Heinrich Heine in 1834. 
“It is the fairest merit of Christianity,’’ Heine 
wrote, ‘‘that it somewhat mitigated that brutal 
German gaudium certaminis or joy in battle, 
but it could not destroy it. And should that 
suborning talisman the Cross, break, then would 
come crashing and roaring forth the wild 
madness of the old champions, the insane 
Berserker rage of which the Northern poets 
say and sing. That talisman is brittle, and the 
day will come when it will pitifully break. The 
old stone gods will rise from long-forgotten ruin 
and rub the dust of a thousand years from their 


sailors? 
bullet-heads. 
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may expect a demand after the war for some 
form of land settlement for those seeking a 
rural life either by preference or because they 
can find no place in industry or commerce, 
This problem arose after the last war, and it 
was well studied. The Carnegie Trustees inter- 
ested themselves in it and set up enquiries and 
experimental settlements. The establishment 
of the Land Settlement Association carried 
matters turther, and we now possess a fund oj 
information which will prove invaluable when 
the problem arises again. 

Another responsibility is intensely dis- 
tasteful to discuss but quite useless to burke : 
the feeding of the nation in time of war. In 
the last war certain problems arose for which 
only a provisional solution could be found a; 
the time, and then with the cominz of peac 
they were dropped. Immediately the present 
war broke out they arose again, and we hac 
to take them up as they were left in 1918. 
After this war it would be extremely uawise 
to make the same mistakes as after 1918. W 
must assume that the Germans will always 
follow a military adventurer who promises 
victory, and will always be ready to start a 
war whenever science and engineering open up 
some new and effective device. Science wili 
certainly continue to supply these. As peace- 
loving people we need not dwell on the almost 
certain consequences, but we must always be 
ready for them, and in particular our quotas 
for home production must be so designed that 
the resulting agriculture could rapidly swing 
over to war conditions, for we cannot next time 
count on the long delay that occurred in 1932 
and 1940. 

Against this worst evil as against the 
lesser ones, a sound agriculture, sustaining a 
vigorous and multiplying stock in the villages 
and on the land, is one of our surest safe- 
guards. If we can reconstruct a _ strong, 
healthy country life we can face the future 
without fear. 


MADNESS 


eyes, and Thor, leaping to life with his giant ham- 
mer, will crush the Gothic cathedral!’ Is this 
not, in very truth, what has happened in Europe? 


LA DOUCE FRANCE 

HO was it—Metternich or Talleyrand—who 

said that no one who had not known the world 
of before the French Revolution knew ce que c’est, la 
douceury de vivre? France, at most times, has had 
more of that sense of the sweetness of living than 
any other country; even in those last days before 
this war when all was so obviously threatened. 
A Farm in Normandy, by Mr. Robert Henrey (Dent, 
12s. 6d.), is not just one more of the books purport- 
ing to explain the collapse of France. It is all the 
better for that, and in a way explains the débdcle 
better. The author of this book, an Englishman, 
with his French wife fell in love with a charming 
sixteenth-century farmhouse in the adorable hilly 
country, full of cider orchards, at the back of the 
Normandy coast, between Cabourg and Deauville. 
From a hill they could see Le Havre. They saw it 
burn. But that was in the future when they bought 
their house and fields, added a wood and meadow 
to their domain, and then set about re-making and 
re-conditioning to their hearts’ desire. It was just 
in order, the roses all out, the orchards gleaming 
with their burden of fruit, when the Germans came. 
Mr. Henrey and his wife had had all the fun of making 
this delightful place a little paradise: it was built, 
according to the date on the fireplace, in 1550— 
when Ronsard was just beginning to sing the praises 
of the young Queen of Scots. This book gives a 
touching and authentic picture of rural life in 
France, with its loyalties and feuds, its generosities 
and meannesses. There are all the characters on 
expects: the cunning, shifty peasant, who is yet 
a genial, interesting type; the workmen, thatchers, 
slaters, carpenters, proud of their crafts and « 
doing a good job—and oh, so cheaply—the descend- 
ants of the craftsmen who built the Norman cathe 
drals. There is all the gossip of the countrysid¢ 
the local festivities and tragedies: little Rene 
making her first communion; Nénette unable t: 
bear the loneliness of her farm, with her man awa’ 
at the front, hangs herself. The one thing borne : 
upon one is how the average French countryma! 
hated leaving his wife, his farm, his cattle an 
orchards to go off yet again to the war. He wa 
so contented with his life. The more nauseating i: 
makes the filthy Hun appear, breaking into thes 
decent, quiet people’s lives, who wanted only th 
peace and quiet of their own country, /a dou 
France, and dragging it down to the level of the. 
own barbarism. 
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RUINS OF CARREGCENNIN CASTLE, NATIVE WELSH STRONGHOLD BUILT TO WITHSTAND ENGLISH INVADERS 


CASTLE ON A PRECIPICE 


S1r,—Your picture of Carew Castle moves me to send 
the enclosed photograph of another picturesquely 
situated castle in South Wales—Carregcennin, near 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. This stands on a high 
rocky knoll, with a drop of at least 300 feet to the 
river below on one side and a steep climb to the 
other. This was a native Welsh stronghold, built 
to withstand the English invaders; it was taken and 
re-taken several times between 1277 ard 1287, and 
the remains are of late thirteenth century date. It 
consists of a single courtyard, surrounded by a 
curtain wall and towers. 

The most remarkable feature is a long, sloping 
pathway within the rock leading down to a well or 
cave and pierced with openings to give light. In 
the S.E. tower are windows of fourteenth century 
design; exact copies of those in the Eagle Tower at 
Carnarvon, and so probably added by English 
builders. 

During the rebellion of Owen Glendower, 
Carregcennin Castle, held by John Scudamore, was 
besieged. The ruins, like those of Carew, are now 
in the safe hands of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings.—S. E. M., Liandilo. 


STIRRUP-PUMP VANE 


Str,—Warden E. Frost, of Harrow, considered 
that his charges would take greater heed of the 
correct methods of fighting incendiaries if these 
methods could be presented in a novel manner. 
Consequently he designed and made the 
weather vane shown in my photograph. It is 
erected on the roof of his warden’s post at North 
Harrow and shows a stirrup-pump team at work 
in the approved Ministry of Home Security manner. 
The bomb is on the ground (left) and the operator 
is projecting a stream of water, while the other 
member of the team is working the pump.—P. H. 
LOVELL, 28, Albury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


NETTLE LINEN 

51R,—In your issue of July 26 Mr. Henry H. Firth, 
4 Bishop Stortford, asks for information about 
iettle linen. Flax is very scarce in Northern 
Ireland owing to the war, and last summer a man 
prominently connected with the linen industry in 
3elfast got letters published in the local papers 
idvising everyone interested in the trade to collect 
ill the nettles it was possible to get, and stating that 
later on he would publish instructions how to treat 
them for manufacture into yarn. The writer acted 
n this advice and collected bundles of nettles. Later 
m the man wrote to the papers again to convey 
his apologies and stated that the nettles would 
require to be retted within 24 hours to be of any 
use. I experimented with nettles which had been 
cut a fortnight but could make no headway. 


I have grave doubts about bed linen being 
made in quantity from nettles in olden times, 
though I know a workman who told me he saw a 
manager making a small sample of glass cloths 
(for drying dishes) from nettles about 30 years 
ago. A manager in Belfast in experimenting has 
the advantage ot modern flax spinning and weaving 
machinery under his command, whereas in Hert- 
fordshire there would be no facilities of this nature. 
The retting, preparing, spinning and weaving of 
flax, or nettles for that matter, is a highly skilled 
occupation. However, if your correspondent would 
like another opinion I suggest that he writes to the 
Linen Industry Research Association, Glenmore 
House, Lambeg, Co. Antrim, Northerr Ireland.—A 
FLAx SPINNING-MILL MANAGER, Co. Antrim. 


S1r,—Nettle linen was in use in this country at 
least four centuries ago. There is a will at Somerset 
House dated 1539 which bequeathes “‘ my best rayle 
of Nettyll cloth.” Florio, Hakluyt, and Bacon all 
refer to it. 

A nettle-cloth industry seems to have been 
established in Germany about the middle of last 
century. The fabric was japanned and used to 
make the peaks of caps, imitation leather belts, 
and so on.—L. T. Hart Ley, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Sir,—I have no knowledge of nettle linen manufac- 
ture earlier than the last war, but nettle fibre 
was certainly used on a commercial scale then and 
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NORTH HARROW WARDEN’S POST 


A LESSON IN’ FIRE-FIGHTING 


in the immediate post-war years. It was not a 
success from any point of view. 

It was extensively used also in Czecho-Slovakia 
during the last war, but made such a mess of the 
machinery that it was abandoned.—F. G., Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 


S1r,—Reading Mr. Henry Firth’s letter about the 
nettle linen, I was reminded of a Flemish fairy 
story, The Nettle Spinner, to be found in Andrew 
Lang’s Red Fairy Book. Renalde wishes to marry, 
but is forbidden by her overlord to do so until 
she has woven, of nettles, a shift for herself and a 
shroud for him. ‘‘ Never had such a thing been 
heard of in Locquignol.’’ The task is of course 
successfully performed, but the not 
described in sufficient detail to be of much help to 
your correspondent, as magical aid from the distaff 
proved necessary.—M. E. K. Lupton, The Manor 
House, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


THE BIRDS’ “ALERT ’”’ 


Si1r,—It is interesting to notice how many of our 
experiences, both joyous and sad, are shared by 
our little friends in the bird-world. 

Very late one evening in the spring of this year 
I was listening to a thrush (a very fine scngster) 
and other birds which were still singing very sweetly 
and happily, despite the lateness cf the hour, when 
suddenly the hoot of an owl was heard just a little 
distance away. 

The next instant there might not have been a 
bird in the garden, so dramatic was the silence 
Almost before the eerie sound died away not the 
feeblest note was to be heard cr the smallest stir 
of wings in the trees. This kind of ‘‘ Alert”’ has, I 
suppose, been as familiar to birds as all other 
enemy sounds from time immemorial.—M. LInDsay, 
Dufton Rectory, Appleby, Westmorland. 


COWS AND HORSES 
Sir,—Seeing P. Brooks’s letter in issue of 
July 5, and the photographs of a and a 
horse rising, brings to my mind an incident of about 
37 or 38 years ago. Among the cattle grazing all 
summer near my house, one cow always rose on her 
front legs first. This I tested time after time and 
the result was always the same. I have often 
regretted not having taken a snap of it, as I have 
never seen it occur again.—P. M. J., Dunmurry. 


“CUCKOO ON ST. SWITHIN’S DAY’”’ 


Sir,—I should be very much interested to hear 
if many of your readers interested in bird life have 
records of hearing the cuckoo as late as July 19. 
From the 10th-15th the cuckoo sang here more than 
in the spring and continued every day until the 19th, 
when its voice cracked.—STAFFORD COOKER, The 
Old Manor House, Havant, Hampshire 
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MURALS IN AN 


OFFICERS’ . 
MESS i, ee 
; eee 
SIR, L think your * ry - 
readers will be inter- ie ee as Hy 
ested in a set of mural Axe as - 
decorations which have =) : 3 


recently enlivened our 
Officers’ Mess They 
are the work of Miss 
Myrtle Jerrett, a gifted - ~ 
young Wirral artist | ss 
who was cnly 19 when 
she did them 

Ihey are carried 
out in coloured dis- 


washed fibre panel 
boarding, and 
embodied in them are 
many caricatures of 
members of the Mess 
hese are, of course, of 
sreater interest tous than they may be to your read- 
ers, but apart from that I venture to think that the 
murals deserve a wider audience for their originality 
and skilful workmanship. Already I have on many 
occasions been called upon to give an account of 
their history, and I hope you will allow me to make 


this public acknowledgment of our gratitude to 
Miss Jerrett for her excellent work, which | may add 
was done voluntarily For reasons of nationay, 


defence I must ask you not to publish my addresg 
WiInG COMMANDER 





ON A FOREST RIVER IN CYPRUS 


EEL-FISHING IN CYPRUS 
Sir,—Cyprus is a disappointing country to the 
fisherman, for the long hot summer dries up all 
but some half-dozen mountain streams, which hold 
no fish; but eels ascend all the rivers in the spring 
and are caught at night in ditches and irrigation 
channels with the aid of a strong light. In the few 
forest rivers in which there is water in July and 
\ugust large catches are made in the following 
manner. ‘Two or three sacks are filled with the 
berries of the storax (Stvrax officinale) and crushed 
in an olive-press. These sacks are then taken to 
the stream and placed in it at the hottest time of 
the afternoon and puddled with the bare feet to 
extract the juice. This produces a slightly soapy 
effect in the pool in which it is done, but lower 
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SCENES FROM MURAL DECORATIONS IN AN R.A.F. MESS ROOM 


down the water remains clear and apparently normal 
except for the occasional appearance of a large 
bubble about the size of a penny on the surface. 
Careful observation shows no reaction on the part 
of eels, frogs, water-boatmen, or the numerous 
insects within or upon the water. The time re- 
quired for the drug to have its effect varies according 
to the temperature of the water and the strength of 
the berries, which diminishes as they ripen. After 
perhaps three-quarters of an hour a sudden activity 
may be observed among the eels in pools in which 
they have not previously been visible. They emerge 
from the stones under which they have been hiding 
and dart their heads above the surface or edge 
towards the side of the stream. After a further 
five minutes they may be found faintly wriggling 
in a dazed condition, picked out of the stream by 
hand, and killed. Sometimes they will be found 
quite senseless in the shallows at the edge. They 
continue to appear in this way for from half an 
hour to an hour from their first appearance and 
may be found for a quarter of a mile or more 
below the pool in which the storax is placed. Their 
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behaviour suggeststhat 
the drug first gives 
them a suffocating feel- 
ling, impelling them t< 
escape, and finally acts 
as an anesthetic 
The villagers told me 
that if they are not 
collected from _ the 
stream they revive. 
When I assisted 
at this sport the bag 
was about 40 eels, 
varying in length from 
about 8ins. to 18ins. 
I was told that eels of 
2ft. or 3ft. long are 
occasionally taken and 
that bags of from 60 to 
100 are not uncommon. 


4 —R. St. J. O. Wayne, 
Connington Rectory, 
Peterborough. 


“ PIGEON-HOLES ”’ 


S1r,—A short while ago you published an interest- 
ing photograph of pigeon-holes in the gable of 
Mansell Lacy post office. This is quite common in 
the Pennines, particularly in the porches of the 
seventeenth-century farmhouses where they are 
known as “‘pigeon-hoils.’’ The enclosed photo- 
graph of the porch at Kirkcliffe, Soyland, is a 
typical example.—JAMES WALTON, Hipperholme, 
near Halifax. 
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‘“*PIGEON-HOLES ’’ IN A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY FARM PORCH 


A QUAINT INSCRIPTION 


S1r,—An unusual memorial in the church at Hinton 
Charterhouse, near Bath, Somerset, is to a couple 
who in 1668 died on the same day after 52 years 
together: ‘‘Here lieth the bodyes of John Shvtt 
and Margret his wife who lived together 52 years 
and deceased both in one day their bedies bvried are 
bvt not thir names their vertues have imbalmed 
the same when strength of nature did decay, their 
soules then hasten to away unto the author of all 
blis the fountaine of their happines a paire of doues 
suted of silver feathers who loued and liued and 
died here lie to gether being the 25 of septembe 
ANO DOMINI DEI 1668.’’—F. R., Bath. 
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BLACKSMITHS FOR 500 
YEARS 


Bishops Waltham, Hamp- 
shire, I have just come across a 
amily of blacksmiths and wheel- 
yrights who hold a most interesting 
record. 

This family have been carrying 
n these crafts in Hampshire now for 
500 vears, and throughout that time 
he business has been handed down in 
lirect descent from father to son. 

Three generations of the Ethe- 
dge family, as seen in the accom- 
anying photograph, are now working 
t the village smithy. 

Mr. George Etheridge told me 
hat his son has been working with 
im since he was 10, while his grand- 
m, David, although only eight, is 
ilready able to do many smithy 
bs, so it appears that this family 
vill still be at the work for many 
1ore years to come. 

The Etheridges have records to 
rove their long service, and it is 
relieved locally that they are the 


Sir,—At 


iidest-established blacksmiths and wheelwrights 
n the country.—NORMAN WyMeER, Appbleacre, 


lshacve Lane, Worthing. 





THE EIGHT-SAILED MILL OF 
HECKINGTON 


THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH 


Sirk,—Here is a snapshot of another poetic inn sign 
which you may like to add to those published 
recently. The Plough is seven miles from Stow- 
on-the-Weld, on the way to Tewkesbury, and the 
house is a typical Cotswold one probably of the 
eighteenth century, a low, rambling building. 








THE THREE BLACKSMITHS OF TO-DAY 


The hamlet of Ford has grown up round the 
upper waters of the Windrush, and this inn was 
probably a very welcome stopping place in bleak 
country in the old coaching days. Here is a copy 
of the verse painted upon the sign: 

Ye weary travelers that pass by 

With dust and scorching sunbeams dry 
Or be be-numb’d with snow & frost 
With having these bleak cotswolds crost 
Step in and quaff my nut brown ale 
Bright as rubys mild and stale 

Twill make your laging trotters dance 
As nimble as the suns of france 

Then ye will own ye men of sense 
That neare was better spent six peuce. 


—M. W., Hereford. 


WINDMILLS OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE 
FENLAND 


S1r,—As war-time economics increase the import- 
ance of home production of food tor man and beast, 
the windmill is taking on a new—or renewed 
importance. 

The white-painted sails of windmills, catchirg 
the sunlight as they turn, are a familiar sight in 
some parts of the English countryside, but flat 
country is the pre-eminent windmill country, and 
there are few districts that can show as many tall 
mills as the fenland of South Lincolnshire. There 
I have seen windmills turning with three, four, six 
and eight sails. The eight-sailed mill stands close 
to the railway line at Heckington, near Sleaford. 

Among other Lincolnshire villages where wird- 
mills are still active are Sibsey, Stickford and 
Bolingbroke. There are mills on the outskirts of 
towns-—Spalding and Wainflect; and one, surely 
unique in its situation, close to the centre of the 
not inconsiderable town of Boston. This mill, 
incidentally, is at present undergoing repair—a 
specialised task for which one gathers that skilled 
men are not now easily available. 

Probably the last wooden pest-mill in this 
district (at Friskney) fell into ruins a few years ago. 
Surviving Fenland mills are of the brick-built tower 
type, tapering towards the top and in some instances 
encircled by a balcony. 

The eight-sailed mill at Heckington, to which 
reference has already been made, is thought to be 
the only one of its kind. Apart from the number 
of its sails, it has a special interest on account of 
its past: it was originally built at Boston, where 
it was known as Tuxford’s Mill and formed one of 
a notable group of three tall milJs near the Witham 
estuary. The other two stood on Jow ground and 
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A STACK OF HURDLES 
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were taken down in the 1880’s when 
a dock was built on their former site. 

To-day the windmill is an object 
of so much appeal as a decorative 
feature of the English landscape that 
one is inclined to overlook its first 
and essentially practical purpose.— 
A. D., London, S.W. 


THE BILBERRY COMB 


Sir,—There is a definite fruit short- 
age, yet in all probability vast 
quintities of bilberries will be 


allowed to rot, because they are too 
much trouble to pick. But they 
make very good jam. 

The solution is the bilberry comb, 
as used in Tirol, where the fruit is 
quickly gathered by the bucketful. 
It is merely a dustpan with teeth on 
the business edge, spaced to pass the 
leaves but not the berries. The comb 
part is like an ordinary large hair 
comb, but with the teeth spaced, per- 
haps, a little wider. The Tirolese 
type is made of wood throughout.- 
P. J. H. Unna, 4, Dean’s Yard, 
London, S.W.1. 


A REMINDER OF THE FAIR 
S1r,—Priddy, Somerset, holds a great fair every 
year, usually the third week in August. It has been 





A LINCOLNSHIRE 
THREE 


WINDMILL 
SAILS 


WITH 


so for over 500 years on the top of the lonely Mendip 
Hills. Up till 1348 the venue was Wells, during 
which year the Black Death caused it to be moved 
to Priddy. 

The hurdles used are stacked 
green, as shown, throughcut the year. 
KNOWLE, Somerset. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


HIS week I have been to a garden 

féte. And what is more, I was taken 

to it in a dog-cart, behind a piebald 

horse. Readers will either know at 

once, or else will never understand at 
all, the nostalgic delight of this experience. 
There were such a lot of things that I had 
forgotten and that came back to me with that 
rush of pleasure that one associates with any- 
thing that recalls what Newbolt called ‘‘the 
land of the memories of childhood.’’ The good 
smell of the horse’s coat, the way he shook his 
head to get rid of a little buzzing cloud of flies, 
the way in which | myself sat forward going 
up-hill, and leant back going down—and the 
pleasure of looking over the hedges, and into 
people’s gardens, and feeling the air blowing 
gently against my face. 

And then “driving round to the stables”’ 
and unharnessing, and even wheeling the cart 
away by the shafts into the coachhouse. : 
Probably there are quite a number of people 
who still do all these things regularly, but there 
are far more—among whom I must angrily 
number myself—who just drive the car (when 
they have enough petrol to drive at all) at 
considerable speed on the high road, and then 
into a car park or a garage. 

No doubt, to the mechanically minded, 
this is a far better way of doing things, and 
besides, as people say, ‘‘it saves time.’’ Though 
that last phrase always reminds me of the 
gentle and serious little questioner, aged seven, 
who asked me in perfect innocence : ‘‘ What is 
all the time that is being saved going to be 
used for?” 

What, indeed ? 


* * 
* 


HE féte itself had a great deal of pre-war 
charm, and the fact that the first shower 
of really heavy rain in a fortnight elected to fall 
was a not unfamiliar part of the proceedings. 
There was bowling for a pig—the pig was 
eating in a little pen close to the bowling-green 
and taking no interest in the efforts of its 
potential owners—and Houp-la, and an Aunt 
Sally, and such trials of skill as spearing corks 
with a hat-pin, and throwing rings over bottles, 
and dropping pennies into a bucket full of water 
in an attempt to cover the shilling that lay at 
the bottom of it. This, I know, from experience, 


THE 


the first-fruits of the 
season, and in whatever 
sporting light the individual may 
regard them there is not much 
question but that the attraction of 


UCKS are 
shooting 


their shooting depends largely on annual 
vicissitudes. That is to say, in a late season 
even August 12 may be too early for the 


unsophisticated flapper, which will not have 
acquired the wariness which, as characteristic 
of wildfowl, constitutes half their fascination 
in the sportsman’s eyes. 

In any case flapper shooting is not wild- 
fowling—a term only appropriate to long, cold 
vigils and untiring stalks after birds with all 
the wisdom of the aged in their elongated 
heads. And quite often, although in saying so 
I risk the wrath of many, it cannot be classified 
as sport. To shoot at a bunch of flappers getting 
up heavily from a reed bed 20 yards away is in 
the same category of amusements as potting 
sitting rabbits. But when the young duck have 
been flying strongly for a fortnight or three 
weeks it is quite a different story. They have 
acquired an eye for country and learnt most of 
the tricks of their trade from their wary relatives. 

Whether the flappers are ready for shooting 
depends also to some extent on the methods 
adopted. In some parts of the country ancient 
custom rather overrides the law; for instance, 
on a very good marsh, well known to me, most 
of the able-bodied inhabitants of an entire 
village turn out and spread themselves across 
country, irrespective of whether the farmers 
own the sporting rights or not. Were the 
marksmanship of these worthies equal to their 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


is an almost impossible feat and, aware that I 
should only disgrace myself by attempting it, 
[ sought to impress the onlookers by saying 
that it was ‘‘a question of bias’’—which sounded 
so well that nobody, I hope, noticed that I 
made no other efforts. 

The stalls, very wisely, were mainly stocked 
with groceries. The excitement over a tin of 
peaches was such that the saleswoman rapidly 
produced a box of chocolates, to divert the 
stream of enthusiasm. 

It seems needless to add, because the 
habitués of fétes will have guessed already, that 
the main part of the tea had to be covered up 
with bunting because of the rain. It emerged, 
damp but palatable, and found a good market. 

And in the midst of it all, when I was 
remembering all sorts of things, from the village 
festivities in honour of King Edward VII’s 
postponed Coronation, to the gallant Women’s 
Institute that recently staged a picnic on mugs 
of sugarless tea and one biscuit apiece, I saw 
a little girl lying in a long wicker push-chair. 

Both legs were encased in plaster of Paris 
up to the thighs. She was from one of the 
bombed areas, and had been buried under 
wreckage for many hours before she was 
rescued, with both legs broken. 

* * 


* 

VERY thin little kitten, slinking out of 

nowhere as cats are apt to do, and showing 
great readiness to be petted and played with, 
raises in my mind a very old question: Is it 
true, or not true, that if a cat gets enough to 
eat it will not trouble to catch mice? One 
school of thought holds that it zs true, and 
that if cats are kept hungry they will make 
much better mousers. I should much like to 
know if there is a solid, knock-out argument 
that will defeat this theory. But then, of course 
I would rather see mice popping out from the 
corners of any and every room in my house 
than see them caught by a cat. Or, tor that 
matter, than see a cat looking hungry. 
this day I remember the skeleton cats and 
kittens of Istanbul, which nobody ever fed 
this was in 1936 and may not be true now 
and which were yet so pathetically friendly 
and trusting. That one of them, at least—a 
little tawny one, that haunted a bridge ove1 
the Bosphorus—did not travel home with me 


was due solely to the fact that I then supposed 
the quarantine laws to be applicable to cats as 
well as dogs. 

But I daresay it would have been a difficult 
journey. 

* * 

OMEN, alas! are showing a tendency to 

say that ‘“‘the bombing of London is 
over’’ and to take their children away from the 
protected areas. Nothing that we have heen 
told by the Government authorities justifies 
such wishful thinking, and it is part of the 
duty of those who live in the country to per- 
suade their town visitors out of this utter folly. 

I recently enquired of a woman doctor, 
working in London, what reason her East End 
mothers usually gave when she reproached them, 
as she so often has to do, for bringing their 
children back into danger. 

Of course there were all the usual complaints 
of stone floors, water that had to be pumped, 
and so on—complaints which are justifiable 
but are not, at the moment and in individual 
cases, remediable. 

What it really boiled down to was implicit 
in one sentence, which recurred a good many 
times : 

‘‘They’’—the hostesses—‘‘do manage to 
make one feel one isn’t wanted.”’ 

Please, hostesses, note. It is so dreadfully 
easy to make another woman feel that she isn’t 
wanted—and it is a particularly unpleasant 
thought that that may result in the death or 
maiming of a mother and her children. 

* * 
* 


HE V campaign is well and truly launched. 
There will be people everywhere, probably, 
who will call it childish and meaningless, and 
very short-sighted people they are. The tre- 
mendous sense of solidarity that the sight of 
that V-symbol engenders will be felt all over 
England as well as in the now Nazi-occupied 
countries of Europe, and has a profound psycho- 
logical value. May I recommend the device 
adopted on the double-doors of the yard, giving 
direct on to the lane, belonging to my house? 
A large V and underneath it three dots 
and one dash—all cut out of gleaming silver 
tinfoil. Shining against the dark wood, it 
somehow associates itself with the armoured, 
triumph aint figure of St. George of England. 


AUGUST FLAPPER 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


enthusiasm, precious few duck would escape 
without showing signs of the opening of 
hostilities. As it is, the expenditure of a 
quantity of ammunition yields as a rule incon- 
siderable results. 

On a chain of ponds or along a river 
shooting may be very good fun, especially if some 
natural screens are made among the trees and 
herbage of the banks at fairly wide intervals. 
When every gun is in the hides, either the 
keeper goes out and stirs up the duck, wherever 
they have been located, or someone fires a shot 
and immediately the flocks get into the air. So 
far this is duck killing and not sport, for the 
birds are probably slow at getting away from 
the trees and bushes at the waterside. But ina 
few minutes it really becomes a test of skill. In 
their flights the flappers instinctively adopt the 
method of their elder brethren in circling round 
or else they return again and again to the line 
of the river or the ponds which they regard as 
home. But they do not fly so high or so swiftly 
as seasoned birds and consequently they give 
easier, though not always easy, shots. Still, 
they do not get clean out of range or sheer off 
altogether as birds which know the game do 
after a few minutes. And very often the noise 
of the shooting starts up everything on a big 
marsh, so that you will get teal as well as 
mallard. 

Often one notices how wide is the degree 
of difficulty between various shots at wildfowl. 
If you take duck or even wild geese by surprise 
—incidentally, you will be very lucky or else 
very clever if you get the latter unawares—they 
are easier than almost anything else to hit. I do 


not mean only because they are big birds and 
within effective range, for this quite obviously 
enhances the prospect of killing them. But I 
think it is very largely because, if caught 
unsuspectingly, they are flying with loose 
feathers. If they spot you before you fire they 
tighten up and show you a more compact 
breastplate, at the same time as they lift a 
trifle higher in the air. And this makes a deal 
of difference to the chances of penetration in 
birds going at anything from 50 to 80 miles 
an hour down-wind. 

Shooting on inland marshes differs only in 
one respect from that on a foreshore. There is 
nothing like the number of wildfowl and so 
constant shooting will drive off the compara- 
tively few inhabitants in far less time than is 
the case on the saltings. Inland ponds should 
not be really shot more than once in ever} 
month, though flighting does no harm provided 
you are far enough away from the waters that 
the duck frequent. If these are shot into dail) 
the birds will go and not come back. As we 
know very well, even on coastal marshes, over 
shooting is prejudicial to sport, for if a doze: 
gunners assemble nightly on a comparativel; 
short stretch of shore and loose off at every 
thing indiscriminately near and far, it stands t 
reason that the birds will not put up wit! 
continuous disturbance. Many of our onc« 
famous wildfowl haunts are less abundantl) 
populated than aforetime, thanks to th 
excessive zeal of inconsiderate sportsmen, an 
this is a point which may be borne in mind b: 
those who have access to small marshes 0 
which the resident stock is limited. 
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Waterways of Holland by John Aitken 


The ever-turning whice! Sais 


4. was inevitable that man should 
It is what 
man has since made of this discovery 


discover the use of the wheel. 


that has meant so much to the comforts 
and conveniences that we know today. 
The windmill and the carriage wheel, 
wheels for spinning, wheels for grinding. 
Then steam and the flashing of fly 
wheels — the meshing of gears.... 
Wheels turned within wheels, and out of 
it all came such products of perfection as 
the Daimler Car, the Lanchester Car, the 
B.S.A. Bicycle and Motor Cycle — wares 
outstanding as examples of what can be 


done by the wheel and its craftsmen. 


The great B.S.A. Group who produce 
these wheeled masterpieces are today 
accomplishing other tasks in the interests 
of Man and the civilisation for which we 
are fighting. Let us honour the wheel 
and speed its turning! 


THE BSA GROUP’ 


produce: 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 11 
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NEWMARKET—GOODWOOD 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSTITUTE VENUE 


UST as the frocks, the furbelows and 
the flowers which are so closely con- 
nected with racing on the Royal Heath 
were missing from the Newmarket-Ascot 
fixture, so the somewhat doubtfully 

lightful drive up Duncton pitch in the midst 
race traffic, and the glorious scenery at the 
nmit that is associated with the famous 
ssex meeting, were absent from the New- 
rket-Goodwood meeting. For all that, the 
ing was good—in fact, it would have been 
cellent had it not been rather damped by the 
i news of Bernard (Brownie) Carslake’s 
ith. A great jockey, worthy to rank with 
h stalwarts as Fred. Archer and Danny 
ther, he had been ailing for a long time, so 
ually his end was not unexpected. Never- 
‘less, the news was sad, as he was universally 
yular. 

Racing on the first day began quietly with 

‘ace for maiden three-year-olds which, after 
ery spirited contest, went to Mr. E. Robson’s 
me-bred colt Sun Ray, who was followed 
me by Mr. Edward Esmond’s Cophetua and 
-- C. Howard’s brown gelding, Tracer Bullet. 
nice sort of colt, Sun Ray is by the St. Leger 
nner Solario, from Pinchin, a Winalot mare. 
e held engagements in all the ‘‘New”’ classic 
ces but, after a disappointing performance in 
e substitute ‘‘Guineas,’’ did not run for the 
erby, and has now been withdrawn from the 
ibstitute St. Leger. 

Following this event came a maiden race 

1 two-year-olds, named, as at Goodwood, the 
indon Stakes. It attracted a field of 25 
unners, more than one of whom will be heard 
fagain. Particularly this refers to the winner, 
\lerry Mood, a good-sized, deep-chested, easy 
actioned grey by the Derby winner Mahmoud, 
rom Veuve Clicquot, a daughter of the Two 
‘Thousand Guineas winner Mr. Jinks, who was 
bought by the late Mr. Alfred Barclay when 
being carried by her dam, Pama, an Alan Breck 
mare, for 450 guineas and, after winning the 
Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot and the Chester- 
field Stakes at Newmarket, was sold privately, 


FARMING NOTES 





for—so it is said—7,000 guineas to Sir John 
Jarvis. For him she won the King George 
Stakes at Goodwood on two occasions, and 
proved herself to be one of the fastest fillies of 
her age. 

It was Sir John Jarvis who bred Merry 
Mood, who is leased to Jack Jarvis, the Park 
Lodge trainer at Newmarket, for his racing 
career. Second and third places behind this 
colt were filled by the fillies Camarilla and 
Witchcraft. The former is a long, reachy, bay 
by the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby 
winner Cameronian, who is awaiting export to 
the Argentine, from Fox Lair, a Foxlaw mare 
which cost Camarilla’s breeder, Mrs. Glorney, 
1,500 guineas as a yearling. The latter claims 
Wychwood Abbot as her sire and Anadyomene 
(Diadumenos) as her dam and made 100 guineas 
as a yearling, when coming under the hammer 
last year. 

Valthema, a filly of four years old, won the 
Stewards’ Handicap, a substitute Stewards’ 
Cup about which, except for a close finish, there 
was not a great deal to cause excitement, but 
another good youngster was seen in Lord 
Rosebery’s Hyperides, who put the Selsey 
Stakes to his owner’s credit. By Hyperion, as 
his name suggests, he is out of Priscilla, who 
is a half-sister to the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner Ellangowan by Phalaris from Lammer- 
muir, the grandam of Lord Glanely’s stallion 
Colombo, who won the Two Thousand Guineas. 
This colt, like his sire, is a chestnut, and has a 
future in front of him; the well-fancied Sonibai, 
who is by the St. Leger winner Solario from 
the Oaks heroine Udaipur, was among those 
behind him. To conclude the day, in every 
way a good one, Keystone, who last season, as 
the Rosetta filly, won both her races, but this 
time has been very disappointing, came back 
to winning form and scored by two lengths 
from Theia (Hyperion), with Sunseeker (Sunny 
Trace) a short head farther behind, in the 
Halnaker Stakes. Just possibly the distance 


of five furlongs, over which the race was 
run, is her ideal; a longer course would 


enable both Theia and Sunseeker to 
the placings. 

Interesting ‘as was the racing on the first 
day, that on the second was infinitely superior. 
It began with the Molecomb Stakes, in which 
Lord Glanely’s practically unfancied Feberion 
scored by a short head from Mahmoud’s three- 
parts sister Mah Iran, with the Doublure 
filly a further half-length behind and such as 
Eleanor Cross, who does not seem to be too 
keen on racing, Drury Lane, Phase and Fair 
Hour farther in the rear. By Hyperion and a 
chestnut, Feberion was bred by her owner and 
comes from Februa which was a daughter of 
Feb, who was bought by Lord Glanely at the 
Doncaster Yearling Sales of 1935 for 3,000 
guineas, and was from Procis, she by Glasgerion. 
This win started the ball rolling properly for 
the Manton stable as, following it, Joe Lawson 
turned out Eastern Echo to win the Sussex 
Stakes and Highway Code to earn a bracket in 
the Lavant Stakes. The former, who is a short- 
coupled, compact filly by the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner Colombo out of Singapore’s 
Sister, she by Gainsborough from Tetrabazzia, 
put up a good performance, as behind her were, 


reverse 


among others, Morogoro, Orthodox, Selim 
Hassan, Ptolemy and Easy Chair. Highway 


Code, who is an own-sister to the disappointing 
Sun Lore, for whom Mr. Allnatt gave 5,000 
guineas at Sir Abe Bailey’s death sale in 
December, put paid to the pretensions of such 
as the Sir Cosmo-Bellona filly, who was bred 
by Dr. J. B. Walls, and Mr. Marshall Field’s 
well- proportioned Eclair filly, whose sire is 
Fairway. 

In every way it was a successful meeting 
and the re-union at Headquarters for both 
sales and racing, on September 10 and 11, will 
be eagerly awaited. Mr. C. W. Marriott and 
his son, who both work more or less in the 
background of the Newmarket meetings, are 
to be congratulated upon the way in which 
they have managed this summer; the thanks 
of all interested in the industry go out to 
them. RoysTON. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY ON THE FARM 


ANY farmers were relieved to hear 
that the feeding-stuffs rationing 
scheme is to be simplified in a way 
which will allow them more scope 
to keep the type of livestock for 


which their farms are best suited. Instead of 
trying to ration each beast, sheep, pig and hen 
on the farm by issuing coupons authorising the 
purchase of so much cereals and so much protein, 
farmers will after this harvest be allowed to 





HARVESTING OATS IN BUSHEY PARK 
uch more oatmeal is being eaten now than before the war, and a great deal is needed for 
horses doing necessary work 





use as they think fit for livestock feeding any 
crops, except wheat, they have grown on their 
farms. By now it can be safely assumed that 
the majority of farmers have made themselves 
fairly well self-supporting in feeding-stuffs. We 
are now coming to the end of the second year 
of the war, and if the advice which has been 
constantly given has been ignored, the indivi- 
dual has only himself to blame. The man who 
has failed to grow fodder crops to maintain 
fattening cattle, sheep, pigs or poultry will have 
to get rid of his stock to someone who has 
adapted his farming more successfully to war- 
time conditions. The alternative for the Govern- 
ment was to requisition or control effectively 
all the feeding-stuffs every farmer had grown 
and put them in a pool to be doled out meticu- 
lously according to the numbers and classes of 
stock on each holding. This is the kind of job 
which would make thousands of places for clerks 
at the Ministry of Food and in the offices of the 
War Agricultural Committees, but it would have 
contributed nothing to increased food produc- 
tion. By giving the individual farmer more 
scope to pursue the type of husbandry which 
gives the best results on his farm the nation 
will undoubtedly gain. 


* * * 


HE one exception to the general principle of 

self-sufficiency on the farm is the dairy herd. 
To maintain winter milk production it will be 
necessary to allow dairy farmers some rations 
of concentrates for feeding to their cows. 
We have built up the dairying industry in this 
country very largely on the basis of cheap 
imported feeding-stuffs. Without such _ pro- 
ducts as ground nut cake, winter milk vields 
would certainly suffer, and, according to Lord 
Dawson of Penn and the Minister of Food 


himself, it is essential that everything possible 
should be done to maintain the winter milk 
supply. 


Accordingly a ration of concentrates 


300 


will be provided for dairy farmers to cover the 
production requirements of their cows after 
the first half-gallon. It will be assumed that 
the farmer has been able to grow himself what 
the cows require for their maintenance ration 
and the production of the first half-gallon. 
\fter that they will get a generous ration of 
concentrates according to the gallonage of 
milk sold from the herd. 
* * * 

HERE will apparently be sufficient supplies 

of oil cakes which are now almost entirely the 
residue of margarine manufacture to provide 
these rations for dairy cows, but there will be 
little left Yet 
the farmer who runs a flock of breeding ewes 
or who fattens cattle or pigs will want some pro- 
tein concentrates to balance up the extra cereals 
he has grown for himself. Not every farm is 
suitable for growing beans or peas, and with the 
best will in the world some farmers will find 
themselves this winter very short of protein. 
If they have oats to sell they will be able to 
obtain bran and also some protein in exchange. 
This should be a great help on many farms. 
The Ministry of Food is anxious to get hold of 
700,000 tons of oats in the next 12 months. 
Half of this quantitv is needed for milling into 
oatmeal, of which people are eating much more 
now, and the other half is needed for the feeding 
of pit ponies and town horses which are doing 
necessary work. It is understood that there 
will be some system of contract by which far- 
mers wili be entitled to a premium for selling 
oats to the Ministry of Food and will be able to 
get some feeding-stufts in exchange. 

* x * 


over for other classes of stock. 


HE wheat grower comes off worst under the 
new arrangements. He is bound to sell all 
wheat of millable quality to the Government. 
Presumably he is allowed to keep the tail corn 
and anything else that is not up to milling stan- 
dard. He will get the standard price of 14s. 6d. 
per hundredweight for his wheat and he will 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A 


HE tone .of the market continues to be 
full of encouragement to vendors of landed 
property, judging from the many transac- 
tions by private negotiation and the brisk 
competition in the auction-rooms. That 
this is so, notwithstanding the peculiar difficulties 
of the period, may be regarded as a most hopeful 
indication of the probable tendency of business so 
soon as a more settled state of affairs ensues. Con- 
fidence in the value of land as an investment is at 
the root of the matter, and, though some critics 
may think that the capital now being embarked in 
large freeholds ought to be used only in “‘lending 
for victory,’’ that criticism overlooks the fact that 
the purchase money probably passes in very con- 
siderable volume from the vendors into that channel. 

The ability of owners to convert their estates 
into cash without delay and with comparative ease 
is of inestimable service in maintaining the tone of 
one of the most important interests of the country. 
It may be pointed out, too, that in certain circum- 
stances, such as the use of the purchase money of 
real estate to repay loans from banks and insurance 
companies, the transfer from one point to another 
of large sums of money actually means the eventual 
lending of funds to the State at a lower rate of 
interest than might otherwise have been payable. 


LANDLORDS AS “SLEEPING 
PARTNERS ”’ 


HE acquisition of large areas of land by sub- 

stantial financial concerns is, of course, often and 
on a long view more to the public benefit than the 
passing of property piecemeal to weak holders, 
who, if the experience of the years following the 
last war is any guide, would be unable to run farms 
and other undertakings to the best advantage of 
all concerned. Let it be borne in mind that the 
tenant-farmer, like the occupier of most urban 
premises, primarily needs as much free capital as 
he can command, and that it is for most of them 
more beneficial to pay rent than to have to sink a 
considerable portion of their resources in buying 
land or premises. 

A substantial and liberal landlord is the best 
sleeping partner that a farmer or a shopkeeper can 
possibly have. In the case of some of the recent 
sales of landed estates it may have been noticed that, 
while the buyers have bought with the intention 
of sooner or later entering into occupation of the 
mansion and home farm, they have expressed to 
the farming tenants their desire that these should 
remain as the occupants of the farms. Indeed, 





| avr. 


neither the private individual purchaser nor the 


be entitled to draw on county supplies of bran 
and also limited quantities of such protein as 
fish meal and meat meal if he can show that 
he needs this for feeding to pigs and poultry. 
It is quite understandable that the Ministry 
of Food are reluctant to give a straightforward 
exchange of feeding-stuffs for wheat sold, because 
a good deal of the country’s wheat is grown in 
large blocks in the eastern counties on farms 
where comparatively few livestock are carried. 
Not every farmer who grows wheat will need 
to draw feeding-stuffs in exchange. 
* * * 

FTER protracted deliberations, the Agri- 

cultural Wages Board has deferred until 
November a decision on the thorny question of 
increasing the minimum wage to 60s. per week. 
The independent members appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture have hinted very strongly 
in their report that they consider that some 
increase after this harvest will be possible and 
necessary. In the meantime the county wages 
committees are left to act on their own, and if 
local conditions are considered favourable, they 
are recommending immediate wage increases 
which no doubt will be confirmed automatically 
by the Agricultural Wages Board sitting in 
London. No one who takes a pencil and paper 
and spends half an hour working out some 
figures can doubt that the farmer‘s costs of 
production have risen during the past 12 months. 
We hope to gather an exceptionally good 
harvest. Nature’s bounty will in large measure 
cover these increases in costs of production 
so far as the cash crops are concerned. We shall 
know better after harvest. But if there is to 
be a further increase in farm wages a wholesale 
revision of farm-produce prices, both livestock 
and crops, will be necessary to cover increased 
costs in 1942. The general policy of the Govern- 
ment on wages seems to be to avoid if possible 
wage increases which would in turn raise the 
cost of goods and the cost of living, except 
insofar as the low-wage groups are concerned. 


STEADY STREAM OF 


financial investing corporation contemplates dis- 
turbing good tenants. The contrary is the fact, 
especially as regards insurance companies, collegiate 
bodies, and other disposers of surplus funds. The 
existence on the land of old-established tenants at 
a fair rent forms a potent inducement to such 
buyers. 


LONG-STANDING TENANTS AND 
OLD RENTS 
NSTANCES, of course, come to light now and 
then where an upward revision of rents has 
followed quickly upon a change of ownership, and 
there will doubtless be others, for an ominous 
emphasis is too often laid by vendors on assertions 
such as ‘‘the holdings are let to long-standing 
tenants at a level of rents much below current 
obtainable terms.’’ If a property is demonstrably 
below its fair rent-producing basis a reasonable 
degree of revision cannot equitably be objected to, 
especially in view of the present improved demand 
for farm produce and the brightening prospects of 
the British farmer. Of course, much of the com- 
petition in the auction-room for separate farms is 
by or on behalf of individual farmers, men with 
ample reserves of capital who want a free hand as 
to methods of dealing with their land. 

It will have been noted also that a good many 
of the farms that have lately changed hands under 
the hammer at very high prices contain an element 
of value apart from agriculture, inasmuch as they 
have the attraction of proximity to towns, and the 
resultant probability of partial development, at 
any rate of road frontages, for building. Farms 
embodying such qualities are still to be had by 
auction and private treaty, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the prices of such properties 
exhibit a rising tendency. 


THE TURNORS’ LONG TENURE 


HRISTOPHER TURNOR—what memories 
that name recalls to many, including the 
present writer, of pleasant visits and exceptionally 
prized opportunities of seeing and studying every- 
thing that is best in land ownership. Readers of 
Country Lire were often favoured with the perusal 
ot articles by Christopher Turnor or by those who 
had knowledge of his work. No man ever made 
greater use of his inheritance than the squire whose 
family tenure, originating as long ago as the reign 
of Henry VIII, of the Kirmond estate in the Lincoln- 
shire wolds, is soon to terminate. Some time ago 
the late Mr. Christopher Turnor’s sale of Panton 
Hall, and practically all the Lincolnshire village of 
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Presumably agriculture still comes into this 
category, and there would be no fundamenta] 
objection to an increase in farm wages up to 
54s. or 60s. a week. But it is well that ever 
one should realise now what the result of sy 
an increase would inevitably be. The farm 
would need to be paid higher prices for what 

produces, which means inevitably one of t 

things—either increases in food prices or furt 

Treasury subventions to keep the price of fo 
below the cost of production. 


* * * 


ARMERS in the eastern counties who 

accustomed to growing root seeds on contr: 
have been slow to respoad to the Governme: 
urgent call for more root seeds to be grown 
harvesting in 1942. If the war goes on to |: 
and 1944, as we must assume it will, there is 
doubt that more roots will be grown each y; 
and provision must be made from home sour 
for increased supplies of seed. The contr 
prices for seed-growing have been revised 
the last month to encourage farmers to und 
take this, and now the war agricultural c 
mittees in the seed-growing districts of 
eastern counties have been told that they m 
obtain minimum acreages of root seeds. T! 
know those farmers who are experienced 
seed-growing and they will have to ap 
pressure—if needs be, directions—to get 1 
seeds grown. Other crops, especially cere: 
are now profitable to grow and take much |: 
labour, but seed-growing is a service to t 
nation, and provided that the contract pri: 
offered are reasonably remunerative, those w 
know how to grow what is wanted must produ 
the goods. Moreover, it is in the interests 
growers themselves to show that they ca 
provide the country’s seed requirements. 1 
do so is the most powerful argument th 
National Farmers’ Union will ever be able t 
employ in its efforts to secure equitable treat 
ment for seed-growers. CINCINNATUS. 


SALES 


Wragby, had to be carried out by him, for the same 
sort of reason as that which now compels Major 
H. B. Turnor to offer another part of the North 
Lincolnshire land, namely, the terrific burden of 
taxation, especially at the moment in this case in 
the form of death duties. 

At the time of writing no more than a pre- 
liminary hint has reached us of the pending sales, 
but in due course it is hoped to give in these pages 
a precise description of the details. 

Yet another noteworthy event in the shape of 
contemplated sales is seen in an intimation by Lord 
Daresbury, who has written to his tenants stating 
with deep regret that the pressure of taxation forces 
him to part with approximately 60 farms at Waltor, 
near Warrington, to which he succeeded about three 
years ago. He was resolved to refuse private pro- 
posals of purchase, and to give every tenant the 
fullest chance of acquiring his holding in open 
competition under the hammer. 


TREASURES OF A _ SUFFOLK 


FARMHOUSE 

SH TREE FARM, over 70 acres, near Hales- 
worth, having been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, for Mr. Sawyer’s executors, the 
firm, with Messrs. Stanford, Broom and Stanford, 
will, on August 21, sell the furniture. The catalogue 
includes old pewter, old English wrought-iron, 
swords and blunderbusses, and_ silver-mounted 
pistols, old English needlework and fine old oak 

as well as posthorns. 

Starkes, Rogate, a modern house and 17 acres 
has been sold by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
and Messrs. Cubitt and West’s Haslemere office. 

Bidden Grange Farm, 139 acres, Upton Grey 
has teen sold for £3,700 to a Petersfield buyer 
The sale followed the private disposal of most 0 
Upton Grey House estate, the mansion and 93 
acres, by order of the executors of Mr. G. W. Haye: 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons’ Basingstoke offi 
handled the transactions. 


LARGE SUMS PAID FOR FARMS 
HE final and accepted bid for Lower Drayt 
Farm, Penkridge, 374 acres, with early p* 
session, was £14,500; at an auction in Stafford, | 
Messrs. Winterton and Sons. A Boston sale i 
£7,400, of 118 acres in New Leake, is reported. 
Welsh buyer took Upper Lake Farm, Asterley, ne: 
Minsterley, 97 acres, for £2,900, at Messrs. Coop 
and Green’s auction at Shrewsbury. A small far 
in Dorset, 42 acres in Holwell, has changed han 
at Sherborne for £1,800, through Messrs. Sen! 
and Godwin. ARBITER. 
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Wooden plough yoked to goaded ox. 
Iron plough harnessed to labouring 
horse. Multi-furrow ploughs powered 
by “Caterpillar.” Thus goes the saga 
of man’s progress in his struggles to 
wring from the earth an ever richer, 
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ever growing bounty. The versatile 
“Caterpillar” typifies the very spirit of 
progressive farming. In its sphere it does 
more work quicker, cheaper, better and 
with less call on labour than any other 
mechanical device ever given to farming. 
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To-day and for all time, “Caterpillar” will 
be in the van of progress, leading the field 
with newand advantageous improvements 
as more and more knowledge is packed 
behind the 37 years’ experience which 
to-day backs every “Caterpillar” model. 
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A GROUP OF 


HERE are few things in the world of 
dress in which I| take more interest 
than They are such excellent 
examples of modern craftsmanship and 
so interesting in their variety of ma- 
terials and shapes, often so astonishingly light 
and yet strong and continually appearing in 
some new phase of fashion. On this page | am 
showing pictures of a dozen of this autumn’s 
new shoes, and even were these days of peace 
1 think that they could 
hardly be improved upon. 


shoes. 


\t the top of the page 
is a whole collection of the 
excellent Joyce shoes which 
have done so much to make 
wedge soles popular. They 
are often very amusingly 
named, and here, from left 
to right, are, in the top row, 
County, in grain pig, resta 
calf, willow calf and seal- 
skin, in tan, wine, blue or 
brown; Gallop, in marocain 
kid in combinations of wine 
and green, navy and red, 
and brown and red; and 
Harrogate, which is made in 
hunting kid and calf in 
brown or black or wine and 
blue. In the second row 
comes a very pretty shoe, 
Doggie, which, however, will 
not be available till the end 
of October. It is made in 
suede pig in tan, red or wine. 
The centre shoe is Stroller, 
in bucko and calf in blue and 
red, green and tan or wine 
and blue. Last, in the right- 
hand bottom corner, comes 
Hook-up with its side lacing, 
made in suede pig, a very 
popular leather, and to be 
had in very many colours. 

These shoes have been 
found extraordinarily com- 
fortable by everybody who 
has tried them, and the 
colour combinations and 
mixtures of different leathers 
are most successful. 


(Right) 


SHOES OF VARIOUS 
MAKES & MATERIALS 
FOR TOWN AND 
LIGHTER WEAR 


ATTRACTIVELY COLOURED SHOES WITH WEDGE 


THE MODERN 


The picture at the bottom of the page 
shows shoes of various provenance mostly 
designed for town or lighter wear. The 
elegance and perfect lines of the lasts on 
which they had been fashioned impress me 
most favourably. Here we have, from left to 
right, the Arch-Preserver shoe called Emily, 
which may be in black or brown suede with a 
patent-leather or calf trimming sensibly carried 
round the shoe at the back, where suede is 
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SOLES 


SHOE 


always very vulnerable. Next comes a Physi: 
Culture shoe, Stetson, made in calf in vario 
colours, and then the Vani-tred shoe Heath« 
a really fascinating piece of work in brown cali. 
The highest shoe on the stands is of the sam« 
make and called Jillian, and made in black, 
blue or brown kid; and then come two Sty-leez 
shoes, Ansley, in several colours in suede, and 
Hiker, in black, brown or blue suede with calf 
as a relief. ISABEL CRAMPTON, 
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50lb. 





PROTECT YOUR 
PAPERS 


VALUABLES 


Green, Red or Brown. 
sizes. 


PETER SAFE MANUFACTURING CO., 


NOOK WORKS, KENMORE, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 

















AND 


Agents wanted. 





AGAINST 
FIRE, THEFT, 
BOMBS, &c. 
Safe, concrete, metal - covered door, lever lock. 
Capacity 325 cubic inches. Weight approximately 


Price £3 100. Also larger 
Ask your lronmonger or write to: 


Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 
mellowness | 














FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spacious Public 
Rooms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 
Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 
Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure and all particulars. 
Telephone No : R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
671-672. Manager and Director 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 


CASINO HOTEL, HAMPTON COURT. 
iwondon’s Loveliest River Retreat, Fully 
Licensed. Resident or otherwise. 
Terms, 10/6 and 12/6 B. & B. 


Telephone : Molesey 2080 & 2194 





( 
THhere to Stay 








Estab!ished 1820 
































Mackinlay’s 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


BOTTLE 
TOMATOES 
PLUMS - PEARS 


BLACKBERRIES 
APPLESsDAMSONS 


IN JAM JARS 


Bottle as much fruit and tomatoes as 
you can NOW for use later. Do it the 
SNAP VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and without 
sugar. Awarded the Certificates of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 
BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 


ete. 






PER CARTON 






FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 


FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 








tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 














DIAMONDS UP 50% 
MAZINGLY HIGH 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 

LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 

£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 

gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 
LINDEN & CO. 

85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


PRICES paid for 








FUND, to enable our 200 Mis 


areas, to give assistance to the 
others 
Please address: 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 








fot months London has borne the 
brunt of enemy air attack. 

urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
are living and working in the most- bombed 


Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Secretary for War Relief, 


College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


ON = 


For nearly 12 
Gifts are 
sionaries, who 


homeless and 


29a, Great 


but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 
again. comers 
From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


Dept. CL/13), BROMLEY, KENT & STAPLEHURST, KENT 





The New Amazing 


SNAP; CLOSURE 


€ITS STANDARD’ * .: ~JAM JARS 








J 











SOLUTION to No. 602 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of August 8, will be announced next week. 

















‘ 
ACROSS. 2. 
1. Very upsetting command if the 
tortcise obeys it! (two words, 3 
4, 6) 
6. I do fifty (4) : 
9. Manufacture chemises? They’re = 
not made to last! (10) - 
10. Is about a 12 of the House (4) 8. 
12. The tongue is a little one (6) 
13. They must belong to young 
Nicholas (5) 11 
16. Sounds a paltry statute, but its 
intention is to help (two words, 
4, 3) 14 
18. The ambidextrous won’t mind so 
much if it is the remaining limb . 
(two words, 4, 3) - 
19. Goaded (7) 
21. Like a snake (7) 17 
22. One might be laid by them (5) 
23. Essential to weddings (6) 20. 
<7 Thought (4) 21 


. Its lovely blessom is a sign of 
spring (two words, 6, 4) 


29. What ladies have been tc Id to do 24. 
no more (4) 
30. Sounds like a trial of speed be- 25 
tween Iceland, Anglesey, etc. 
(two words, 6, 4) ; 26. 


. Bewildered 


. Popularly known as the 


“COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 603 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY LIFE, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 


Solutions should 


be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘Crossword No. 603, CountRY Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, August 21, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 601 is 


The Rev. L. R. F. Buttle, R.N.V.R., 


Lee-on-Solent, Hampshire. 


DOWN. 
A mote disturbed in the library (4) 


Kind of wastrel to scrape a living 
from the earth (4) 


. State in disorder (5) 


In a brow (anagr.) (7) 

To be taken as said (7) 

A way of life (10) 

But there will be another in the 
middle of next year (two words, 
4, 6) 

condition, even if 

you're not caught by a London 

particular (three words, 2, 1, 3) 


. Fine distinctions the bald cannot 


achieve ! (two words, 5, 5) 


. Filched from the nest-box? (two 


words, 7, 3) 

The trial comes last for the most 
tardy (6) 

Trifles aquatically? (7) 

Apache 
State (7) 

“Our revels now are ——. 

—Shakespeare (5) 


. You look down upon this part of 


the house (4) 
We join the Sappers (4) 
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ROLIS-ROYCE awe BENTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 


Royce and Bentley models. 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 
For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 


are difficult to obtain. 


Bak BARCLAY Lid. 
| 12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 | 
‘Telephone: MAY fair $65¢ enna 







CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 

















made easy/ 
with the 


Fire-fighting 


»g with the Auto- 
owerful, efficient 


pray 
fire-fight dand operated by 
JNE PERSON with ease—and to 
talk of more pleasant things, it's 
also a first-class spray for garden A heal 
or car. Write for full descriptive 
leaflet now 


complete in case 


ORDER 
BY POST 


Cash with Order, 
Carriage 3/6extra 














Depend on obtaining the Best 


¥ Presta 


MINERAL WATERS ! 


| HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 
—- Ask for them by name 


























= Now, as always, 
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CORK-TIPPED AS WELL AS PLAIN 





CED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 















THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY $1ZE 6d. 









Made 





ROUGH 
- F ATTLEBO 











THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 


